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Mike was wasted. 


He could barely see straight as he wobbled across the street against traffic. He'd 
never been this high before, not even when he ate one of his teammate's uncle's 
marijuana-laced brownies the year before high school graduation. Whatever it was 
that was dropped in his drink at the frat-house party made him feel as if he could 
take flight at any moment. 


He did fly ultimately, after being clipped with the sideview mirror of a pickup truck 
whizzing by. A tall youth, he was hit in the shoulder, which quickly spun him around 
into a face-plant on the nearby sidewalk. A girl screamed, and then there was 
nothing. 


Mike awoke in a hospital bed with a jolt of white pain, which a nurse quickly numbed 
with a needle. He drifted off into lala land and didn't stir for a few more days. 


"Henry, he's awake," he heard his mother say, from far off. 

His father came across the long room to him, his face full of worry. Henry Carpenter 
was a well-respected man, a professor of philosophy who had written books and 
appeared on PBS chat shows. There were tears of joy in his face as he caressed his 
son's cheek, then held his hand. Mike's mother sat on the other side of the bed, her 
hand on his blanketed knee. She looked like she hadn't slept in days. There was a 
cast on Mike's right shoulder and arm, bandages on his head. 

"M-mom?" Mike stammered. "Mom?" 


"Yes, dear, I'm here. You -- you've been in a medicine-induced coma for about a 
week, honey." 


"Coma? How? I--" 


"Witnesses said you were hit by a car, a truck," Henry amended. "Dear Lord, son, 
we thought we had lost you." 


Henry kissed his son's forehead and tousled his black hair. He sat down and held 
Mike's left hand. Mike squeezed it weakly. 


"I'm thirsty," he said. 

"Oh, certainly," said his mother, who reached for a cylindrical blur on a table and 
held it to his lips. Mike sucked cool water through a straw and it was delicious. He 
was aware of feeling in his toes, which was a relief; he wiggled them slowly, 
suddenly wanting to play basketball. 

"When can | leave this place --uh, thanks for the water, Mom." 


"You're welcome darling. The doctor says in awhile. He'll be up to see you later 
today." 


"I didn't do it on purpose, | gotta tell you that," Mike said. "I went to a party at the 
frat--" He started to get dozy. "I had a 7-Up, but somebody, some..." 


Mike fell asleep again. 


A middle-aged man stood over him, Mike's folks a blur behind him. He wished he 
had his glasses to see them better. 


"How are you feeling, Michael?" the man said. 
"Tired," Mike answered, "But | want to get up." 


"In due time, son. We'll need to run some tests. Your blood alcohol was through the 
roof when you came in, and there was some sort of narcotic in your system. We 
think it must be some new sort of street drug. A young woman was brought to us 
yesterday with the same poison in her. You have been cleaned out physically, but 
we will need to test your brain function with an MRI shortly." 


"Okay... where do | sign?" 


"Your father has taken care of that, as you are still underage. A nurse and orderly 
will be with you shortly." 


With that, he left, and Mike's parents came forward. 
"Dad, I'm gonna be eighteen in a month..." 


"You're still our boy, Michael," Henry intoned in his dad way. "We'll be just outside 
the MRI room when you come out." He leaned forward and kissed Mike again, 
followed by his mother, who was holding back tears. She played with his hair a 
little, then left the room as a nurse entered. 


The thwackedy-thwack of the MRI machine spinning around his head was nerve- 
wracking but he was soon out of there by his calculations. His parents walked 
alongside the gurney to the rear as he was wheeled into a waiting elevator and up 
to his room. 


"I'm hungry," he said, "And Dad," he motioned him nearer. "| need to pee." 

His father chuckled and a tear rolled down. "Okay, son, we'll figure this one out." 
Marian Carpenter discretely left the room as Mike urinated into a blue plastic potty 
handed him to a male LPN. He was brought a bowl of cherry gelatin with a dollop of 
cottage cheese on the side. Mike was hungry for a cheeseburger, but didn't 
complain. This would do for now. 


"How is the team doing without me?" he asked after his meal. 


"Fine, fine," said Henry, a little distracted. Marian had returned and sat beside him; 
she nodded quietly. 


“Luke was here on the day you were brought in," she said after awhile. "He's a nice 
boy." 


Luke was his roommate in the dorm. They weren't really friends, just tolerated each 
other as strangers do in such situations. Luke was a business major, Mike in the 


science track. They both loved Pearl Jam and Darlene's snarky comebacks on 
Roseanne, but that was about the extent of their month-long relationship. It was 
autumn of 1995, a new century and millenium facing them after graduation. 


"Dad... what did the diagnostics say?" 
Henry started to say something, but stopped. He squeezed Mike's hand again. 
"Let's let the doctor explain it to you. As you know, my speciality is spirituality..." 


Before Mike could respond, the doctor entered the room. He stood on the opposite 
side of the bed with a clipboard. Marian left of a sudden, tearful. Henry hesitated, 
then followed her out. 


"That bad, Doc?" Mike said, trying to be dryly funny and brave. This was his nature, 
but inside, he was scared spitless. 


"Mike, you have a tumor in your brain -- albeit a small one. We can operate but we 
aren't sure if, well, the side-effects will be tolerable." 


“What are they -- and what happens if | say no to the operation?" 


"Your motor functions may fail. Walking will be difficult... basketball, as you know it, 
will be impossible. Without the operation, your life expectancy will be diminished. 
A combination of the hard fall on your head and the as-yet-unknown narcotic... | 
strongly advise surgery, Michael." 


Mike heaved a heavy sigh, and cursed under his breath. He had been an honors 
student in senior year and the basketball scholarship had been the cherry on the 
cake. 


"I'll need to talk to my dad about this," he said stalwartly. 
"Certainly... but please don't put this off too long." 

"Yes, | understand. | need to see my folks, please." 
"Alright." 


The doctor left the room and his parents reentered. As they approached the bed, he 
began to cry in short gusts of emotion. 


Snow fell lightly outside the dorm room window. It was the first week of January 
1996 and Mike was working on a paper for Chemistry |. Despite the warmth from 
the radiator, he wore a navy blue knitted cap. His hair was growing back and 
beginning to cover the surgical scar on his cranium. His paper subject was the 
narcotic he had been dosed with at the frathouse. The culprit had been caught, the 
son of a rap star who thought it would be cool to dope the drinks of white freshmen 


and sorority girls. 


Linda Nussman had recovered from her ordeal in a healthier state, no surgery 
needed, but had dropped out at her parent's urging. She had visited Mike in the 
hospital as they both recovered, and had let him have a sample of her dope-tainted 
blood for his studies. The thug had gotten out on bail, paid by his father, who had 
also apparently spirited the boy out of the country to avoid sentencing. Henry and 
Mr. Nussman were looking into it with their lawyers. Mike didn't really care. 


Luke Warren sat on his bed reading a textbook for his American Lit class. Like Mike, 
he wore jeans, gym socks, and a hoodie. Their relationship had improved over time; 
Luke really was a good guy, a Lutheran from Minnesota. They listened to Prairie 
Home Companion on the college radio station and he explained some of the in-jokes 
to the Florida-born Carpenter. Leaning against Mike's desk were his constant 
companions, a pair of crutches, which gave him mobility around the dorm. Outside, 
he switched to a wheelchair, often pushed by Luke when he was available. Weight- 
training improved Mike's upper-body strength when he needed to wheel himself 
around. 


His teammates were strangely distant; many were black and unsure of the concepts 
of ethics and morality, being fans of the rapper and his errant son, who had also 
played on the team the year before. Tyrese Owens was an exception, a divinity 
student who was familiar with some of Henry Carpenter's work. He was eager to 
dispel stereotypes about his race. 


"| detest rap," he told Mike one morning as he pushed his friend through the quad to 
class. "I grew up to gospel and classical music; my parents would have no other. 

My father was in the Air Force, a self-made man who sought to improve himself with 
each rank he reached. | wish | had known him better -- | was fourteen when he 
died... heart attack." 


"That's rough, man," Mike said. "My dad is... everything to me, even if we don't 
follow the same path. I'm not as conservative as he is for one thing. | love hard 
rock, I've registered Democratic..." 

"| hear you, Michael." 

"But he's always there for me, y'know?" 


"You're his only son." 


"Yeah. | have an older sister, but she's out of the house and married already; lives 
in Houston. Rebekah." 


"I'm the middle child of three," Tyrese said. "Older brother, Kaidan; younger sister, 
Sharise. Kai's in the Air Force, following our father; Shar is still in high school. 
She's... kind of wild." 


"How so?" 


"Avoids church like the plague, just wants to go out dancing and partying. Mama's 
afraid she's gonna get in trouble, if you know what | mean." 


"Yeah, | Know. You don't have to worry about me, though." 
"Ah, I'm sorry, Michael; didn't mean to hurt your feelings." 


"Oh... | can still, um, you know. Get it up," he added, blushing, "But it's not easy to 
get lucky on crutches, even less in this chair." 


"That's what marriage /s for, Mike; find yourself a decent woman to settle down with 
and who'll take care of you." 


"After | graduate college and get a job, yes. That's on my list," he lied, good- 
naturedly. 


Fortunately, they had just entered the Sciences building and a classmate took over 
from Ty, who had a class on the upper floor. 


"See you later, man," Mike said, as Tyrese hopped up the stairs. Ty smiled back at 
him and was gone. 


"You gettin' religion, Mike?" Tod Seely asked, pushing him down the corridor. 
"A little," Mike mused, looking ahead. 

Luke rolled back from his accounting text book and groaned. 

"God, | hate this stuff!" 


"You can always change your major, Luke," Mike said, back to him, and at the 
window desk. 


"No, | can't. Dad expects me to take over the family business some day. Cindy 
wants to get married and start having kids. | gotta be able to support them." 


Cindy was Luke's girlfriend from high school; her grades hadn't been good enough 
for college so she was working at a mall dress shop in their hometown. He hadn't 
seen her seen Christmas vacation, three months ago. 


“Can't you hire someone to cook the books? Just concentrate on management and 
training?" 


"No, | gotta know the whole thing, from inventory to payroll. Dad's orders." 
"My dad wanted me to be a preacher, but | chose science," Mike said, carefully 


tracing a maple leaf, to go with the willow and oak leaves Tod had picked up for him 
from the campus park. The project wasn't for class but a birthday card he would 


send to Rebekah. She would be turning twenty-three next week. 


"Yeah, but your dad's famous, sorta. When my mom saw the articles about you in 
People, she was impressed." 


"Fame doesn't pay a lot of bills. We're strictly middle-class folks. Dad has no 
intention of becoming a televangelist. His books don't sell much outside of the 
serious theological and philosophy community." 


"Bummer," Luke said, followed by a yawn. "I'm gonna get some Z's so, uh, keep it 
down over there," he ended with a grin. 


"Will do," said Mike, rolling his eyes slyly. 


By late spring, Mike was using only one crutch to get around, and had returned the 
wheelchair to the rental place. He still couldn't play basketball, though he had had 
some success using the chair, by way of his physical therapist, Paul, who had 
worked at the VA with Vietnam war vets in this field. It had been kind of fun, though 
he knew it wouldn't last -- he wasn't likely to continue it as a falsehood, as Paul 
jokingly suggested. Still, he longed to be free of the crutch and plant the ball in the 
basket as he had done a thousand times before. 


His injured shoulder had healed nicely, which he aided by leaning more on the 
other, but that only added to his general pain. Opiates dulled the nerves so he 
could walk better, but the metal crutch dug into his elbow. He empathized with the 
crippled woman doctor on ER, though no one made fun of him so cruelly. He didn't 
like taking drugs, couldn't wait to get off them; they sometimes made studying 
harder. 


‘96 was going as well as it could under Clinton. Henry disliked him, Mike thought he 
was cool, despite the adulterous allegations. They were on the same page about 
Hillary, who they both found overly ambitious and icy. The economy was fine, there 
were no major wars going on, and the concept of universal healthcare in particular 
interested Mike. Henry was supporting Bob Dole for the GOP vote, and made note 
of his similar disability to his son's, resulting in a fair amount of sighing by Mike. 


"Not the same thing, Dad," he'd say, "War injured him, not a spiked drink and a 
careless driver. I'm getting better every day; he's permanently paralyzed, and not 
just his hand." 

"Don't be disrespectful, son." 


"Yes, Dad," Mike willed himself not to sigh too loudly over the phone. 


"How are your studies coming along? Your mother's also curious if you've met a 
girl..." 


The conversation continued in a sort of blur after that; sometimes he was happy for 


the narcotics. As he had told Tyrese months back, girl-getting was literally 
handicapped. He hadn't had such problems in high school, dating cheerleaders and 
at least nearing third base. It was weird being a virgin in college. Pleasuring 
himself was a bit of a challenge, something he used to do in the shower at home 
when his folks were out somewhere, a surprising suggestion from Henry himself. 


"The, um, aroma of your... /ust.. lingers in the air, son," his father had said on one of 
their walks. "I'm aware of a young man's needs, and if vigorous sport and prayer 
aren't enough..." 


God, it was embarrassing! But Mike took heed, with gusto, and became very chill 
after awhile. There were only public showers in the dorm, however, along with 
stalled toilets and open urinals and sinks. That part of college life felt like high 
school to him. 


Girls had stopped looking away from him and were more interested, now that he 
was relatively mobile, but they still winced when he swung around on his crutch. 
None actually had the nerve to ask if it was permanent, as if he had muscular 
dystrophy or some form of polio. 


"Not everbody reads People, Mike," Luke had said; "Some of the new tail don't even 
know who you are." 


"Don't call them that, man," Mike said irritably. 

"What?" 

"Tail. It's, | dunno, sexist." 

"Preacher's boy," Luke teased. 

"There are worse things," Mike countered. 

They were on the quad, sitting at a concrete patio table, eating lunch. The father of 
the thug who had poisoned him was on the cover of a weekend entertainment 


tabloid before them. 


"The nerve of that guy," Luke said, shaking his head. He flipped through the ‘zine to 
local shows. "Hey, Dazey Chaynsaw is playing at the Ritz -- you wanna go?" 


"Maybe," Mike said distractedly. 


"Lotta t-- girls there, | bet," Luke said, blushing. Mike really was his best bud; he 
couldn't afford to offend him. He was still an awkward smalltown boy, on the 
chunky side with pleasant if not striking looks, unlike Mike. Girls gave Mike second 
looks, despite his disability; they were usually just polite to Luke. He knew that the 
similar-looking Cindy was probably the best bet in his life. Get married, stay 
chunky, have average-looking kids who hopefully weren't as chunky but healthy, 
happy, and going places. Luke sighed inwardly. 


The rapper, who went by Mos' Cert, was playing down the street from the rock show 
Luke had suggested. Mike would have to think about it, maybe talk to Tyrese. They 
weren't super close but he knew Ty could give good advice about temptation and its 
avoidance. Henry would firmly say no to Mike going downtown, particularly in his 
condition. Mike was anxious to get away from campus, and Chaynsaw always put 
on a good show. With Luke as his sidepiece, it might work out okay. 


What Luke Warren lacked in accounting skills he made up with the ability to 
schmooze his way into obtaining a berth for him and Mike up in the balcony of the 
Ritz Theater, alongside a football quarterback in a full leg cast and a girl with some 
kind of palsy. Tod was also there with his androgynous off-campus roommate, Andi, 
who Mike never really knew was a guy ora girl. Andi suffered from asthma, often 
triggered by dry ice smoke machines, hence their attendance in the rather packed 
balcony. Fortunately, the theater had recently undergone renovations and the 
jutting room had been reinforced with steel struts. 


Dazey Chaynsaw took the stage wailing. The mostly female band wore 
stereotypical macho men's clothing, like the Village People crossed with L7. The 
lead guitarist was a six-foot blonde reminiscent of Lita Ford, with talent to match. 
The quarterback had a huge crush on her, throwing weighted roses her way with 
amazing accuracy. All had his photo and phone number wrapped around them and 
promised a very good time. Alas, when he later heard from her, he learned she 
appreciated the offer but preferred the home team; however, her drummer showed 
interest and they dated for awhile. His ego got the better of him when he realized 
she could bench-press six hundred pounds over his five. 


At show's end, the fans headed out to cars and coffee shops. The crips, as they 
called themselves, took the filagreed elevator downstairs in style. Tod drove Jim, 
the jock, home with Andi, and the palsied girl, Shaina, was picked up by her dad, a 
hippie dude in a tricked-out VW van. That left Mike and Luke to dither on the 
sidewalk. 


“Wanna go home, or get some donuts?" Luke said. He knew Mike was jonesing for a 
confrontation with Mos' Cert, but wasn't looking forward to it. Two white boys, one 
on a crutch, alone against a mob of rap fans didn't exactly appeal to him. When 
Mike started lurching up the avenue towards the rap venue, he followed, warily. 


"Are you sure you want to do this?" 


"I've got to at least try," Mike said through gritted teeth. He had forgotten to bring 
extra meds and the pain-killer had begun to wear off. 


They neared the venue and found, to Luke's relief, they weren't the only whites in 
attendance. Whiggahs male and female hung out on the sidewalk with blacks, 
latinos, and a few asians, the smell of pot and other substances in the air. A couple 
of rent-a-cops hovered on the perimeter in standard roadie gear; they were wisely 
anti-violence, not here to hassle the kids about dope. Eventually, Mos' Cert made 
an appearance, surrounded by butch thugs in leather and chains. He was a middle- 


aged man with a bald head, wraparound shades, and wearing a faded Bob Marley t- 
shirt and baggy black jeans. He surveyed the crowd in a knowing way, finally 
settling on Mike and Luke. 

"Shit, | Knew you show up, boy," he drawled. "This young buck got ba//s on him!" 
People laughed uncertainly; the cops prepared themselves warily. 

Mike just stared at the older man impassively. He was a preacher's son after all. 

"Yo daddy write all dem books bout religion?" 

Mike nodded slowly. 

"Damn fine stuff, son," the man said, appraising him with years of experience. 
"Damn fine." Then, to his posse, "C'mon, y'all, let's get back to the hotel. Mos' Cert 
need some hot food and some hotter ta// !" 

The rapper turned on his heel away from Mike, followed by his minions. 

"You boys better head on back home," one of the cops advised. 

"That's alright officer," a voice said behind Mike and Luke. "We're the official 
escort." When they turned, they saw it was Tyrese, with a couple of Mike's 
teammates in tow, wearing school jerseys. Luke laughed a sigh of relief and joined 
them. Ty stayed behind. 

"Brave man, brother," he said to Mike as they headed toward the car lot. 


"| had to do it," Mike said softly. 


"| know, | know." 
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Public Domain or non-copyrighted stories 


The Shadow in the Rose Garden 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

The Prussian Officer and Other Stories, 
by D. H. Lawrence 


A rather small young man sat by the window of a pretty seaside cottage 
trying to persuade himself that he was reading the newspaper. It was 
about half-past eight in the morning. Outside, the glory roses hung in 
the morning sunshine like little bowls of fire tipped up. The young 
man looked at the table, then at the clock, then at his own big silver 
watch. An expression of stiff endurance came on to his face. Then he 
rose and reflected on the oil-paintings that hung on the walls of the 
room, giving careful but hostile attention to “The Stag at Bay”. He 
tried the lid of the piano, and found it locked. He caught sight of his 
own face in a little mirror, pulled his brown moustache, and an alert 
interest sprang into his eyes. He was not ill-favoured. He twisted his 
moustache. His figure was rather small, but alert and vigorous. As he 
turned from the mirror a look of self-commiseration mingled with his 
appreciation of his own physiognomy. 


In a state of self-suppression, he went through into the garden. His 
jacket, however, did not look dejected. It was new, and had a smart and 
self-confident air, sitting upon a confident body. He contemplated the 
Tree of Heaven that flourished by the lawn, then sauntered on to the 
next plant. There was more promise in a crooked apple tree covered with 
brown-red fruit. Glancing round, he broke off an apple and, with his 

back to the house, took a clean, sharp bite. To his surprise the fruit 

was sweet. He took another. Then again he turned to survey the bedroom 
windows overlooking the garden. He started, seeing a woman's figure; 
but it was only his wife. She was gazing across to the sea, apparently 
ignorant of him. 


For a moment or two he looked at her, watching her. She was a 
good-looking woman, who seemed older than he, rather pale, but healthy, 
her face yearning. Her rich auburn hair was heaped in folds on her 
forehead. She looked apart from him and his world, gazing away to the 
sea. It irked her husband that she should continue abstracted and in 
ignorance of him; he pulled poppy fruits and threw them at the window. 
She started, glanced at him with a wild smile, and looked away again. 
Then almost immediately she left the window. He went indoors to meet 
her. She had a fine carriage, very proud, and wore a dress of soft white 
muslin. 


“I've been waiting long enough,” he said. 


“For me or for breakfast?” she said lightly. “You know we said nine 
o'clock. | should have thought you could have slept after the journey.” 


“You know I'm always up at five, and | couldn't stop in bed after six. 
You might as well be in pit as in bed, on a morning like this.” 


“| shouldn't have thought the pit would occur to you, here.” 


She moved about examining the room, looking at the ornaments under glass 
covers. He, planted on the hearthrug, watched her rather uneasily, and 


grudgingly indulgent. She shrugged her shoulders at the apartment. 


“Come,” she said, taking his arm, “let us go into the garden till Mrs 
Coates brings the tray.” 


“| hope she'll be quick,” he said, pulling his moustache. She gave a 
short laugh, and leaned on his arm as they went. He had lighted a pipe. 


Mrs Coates entered the room as they went down the steps. The delightful, 
erect old lady hastened to the window for a good view of her visitors. 

Her china-blue eyes were bright as she watched the young couple go down 
the path, he walking in an easy, confident fashion, with his wife, on 

his arm. The landlady began talking to herself in a soft, Yorkshire 

accent. 

“Just of a height they are. She wouldn't ha’ married a man less than 
herself in stature, | think, though he's not her equal otherwise.” Here 

her granddaughter came in, setting a tray on the table. The girl went to 
the old woman's side. 

“He's been eating the apples, gran',” she said. 

“Has he, my pet? Well, if he's happy, why not?” 

Outside, the young, well-favoured man listened with impatience to the 
chink of the teacups. At last, with a sigh of relief, the couple came in 

to breakfast. After he had eaten for some time, he rested a moment and 
said: 

“Do you think it's any better place than Bridlington?” 


“| do,” she said, “infinitely! Besides, | am at home here—it's not like 
a strange seaside place to me.” 


“How long were you here?” 
“TWO years.” 
He ate reflectively. 


“| should ha' thought you'd rather go to a fresh place,” he said at 
length. 


She sat very silent, and then, delicately, put out a feeler. 
“Why?” she said. “Do you think | shan't enjoy myself?” 
He laughed comfortably, putting the marmalade thick on his bread. 


“| hope so,” he said. 


She again took no notice of him. 

“But don't say anything about it in the village, Frank,” she said 
casually. “Don't say who | am, or that | used to live here. There's 
nobody | want to meet, particularly, and we should never feel free if 
they knew me again.” 

“Why did you come, then?” 

““Why?' Can't you understand why?” 

“Not if you don't want to know anybody.” 

“I came to see the place, not the people.” 


He did not say any more. 


“Women,” she said, “are different from men. | don't know why | wanted to 
come—but | did.” 


She helped him to another cup of coffee, solicitously. 

“Only,” she resumed, “don't talk about me in the village.” She laughed 
Shakily. “I don't want my past brought up against me, you know.” And she 
moved the crumbs on the cloth with her finger-tip. 


He looked at her as he drank his coffee; he sucked his moustache, and 
putting down his cup, said phlegmatically: 


“I'll bet you've had a lot of past.” 


She looked with a little guiltiness, that flattered him, down at the 
tablecloth. 


“Well,” she said, caressive, “you won't give me away, who | am, will 
you?” 


“No,” he said, comforting, laughing, “I won't give you away.” 

He was pleased. 

She remained silent. After a moment or two she lifted her head, saying: 
“I've got to arrange with Mrs Coates, and do various things. So you'd 
better go out by yourself this morning—and we'll be in to dinner at 


one.” 


“But you can't be arranging with Mrs Coates all morning,” he said. 


“Oh, well—then I've some letters to write, and | must get that mark out 
of my skirt. I've got plenty of little things to do this morning. You'd 
better go out by yourself.” 


He perceived that she wanted to be rid of him, so that when she went 
upstairs, he took his hat and lounged out on to the cliffs, suppressedly 
angry. 


Presently she too came out. She wore a hat with roses, and a long 

lace scarf hung over her white dress. Rather nervously, she put up her 
sunshade, and her face was half-hidden in its coloured shadow. She went 
along the narrow track of flag-stones that were worn hollow by the feet 
of the fishermen. She seemed to be avoiding her surroundings, as if she 
remained safe in the little obscurity of her parasol. 


She passed the church, and went down the lane till she came to a high 
wall by the wayside. Under this she went slowly, stopping at length by 
an open doorway, which shone like a picture of light in the dark wall. 
There in the magic beyond the doorway, patterns of shadow lay on the 
sunny court, on the blue and white sea-pebbles of its paving, while a 
green lawn glowed beyond, where a bay tree glittered at the edges. She 
tiptoed nervously into the courtyard, glancing at the house that stood 

in shadow. The uncurtained windows looked black and soulless, the 
kitchen door stood open. Irresolutely she took a step forward, and again 
forward, leaning, yearning, towards the garden beyond. 


She had almost gained the corner of the house when a heavy step came 
crunching through the trees. A gardener appeared before her. He held 

a wicker tray on which were rolling great, dark red gooseberries, 
overripe. He moved slowly. 


“The garden isn't open today,” he said quietly to the attractive woman, 
who was poised for retreat. 


For a moment she was silent with surprise. How should it be public at 
all? 


“When is it open?” she asked, quick-witted. 
“The rector lets visitors in on Fridays and Tuesdays.” 


She stood still, reflecting. How strange to think of the rector opening 
his garden to the public! 


“But everybody will be at church,” she said coaxingly to the man. 
“There'll be nobody here, will there?” 


He moved, and the big gooseberries rolled. 


“The rector lives at the new rectory,” he said. 


The two stood still. He did not like to ask her to go. At last she 
turned to him with a winning smile. 


“Might | have one peep at the roses?” she coaxed, with pretty 
wilfulness. 


“| don't suppose it would matter,” he said, moving aside: “you won't 
stop long——” 


She went forward, forgetting the gardener in a moment. Her face became 
strained, her movements eager. Glancing round, she saw all the windows 
giving on to the lawn were curtainless and dark. The house had a sterile 
appearance, as if it were still used, but not inhabited. A shadow seemed 
to go over her. She went across the lawn towards the garden, through an 
arch of crimson ramblers, a gate of colour. There beyond lay the soft 
blue sea with the bay, misty with morning, and the farthest headland of 
black rock jutting dimly out between blue and blue of the sky and water. 
Her face began to shine, transfigured with pain and joy. At her feet the 
garden fell steeply, all a confusion of flowers, and away below was the 
darkness of tree-tops covering the beck. 


She turned to the garden that shone with sunny flowers around her. She 
knew the little corner where was the seat beneath the yew tree. Then 
there was the terrace where a great host of flowers shone, and from 

this, two paths went down, one at each side of the garden. She closed 
her sunshade and walked slowly among the many flowers. All round were 
rose bushes, big banks of roses, then roses hanging and tumbling from 
pillars, or roses balanced on the standard bushes. By the open earth 
were many other flowers. If she lifted her head, the sea was upraised 
beyond, and the Cape. 


Slowly she went down one path, lingering, like one who has gone back 
into the past. Suddenly she was touching some heavy crimson roses that 
were soft as velvet, touching them thoughtfully, without knowing, as 

a mother sometimes fondles the hand of her child. She leaned slightly 
forward to catch the scent. Then she wandered on in abstraction. 
Sometimes a flame-coloured, scentless rose would hold her arrested. She 
stood gazing at it as if she could not understand it. Again the same 
softness of intimacy came over her, as she stood before a tumbling 

heap of pink petals. Then she wondered over the white rose, that was 
greenish, like ice, in the centre. So, slowly, like a white, pathetic 
butterfly, she drifted down the path, coming at last to a tiny terrace 

all full of roses. They seemed to fill the place, a sunny, gay throng. 

She was shy of them, they were so many and so bright. They seemed to 
be conversing and laughing. She felt herself in a strange crowd. 

It exhilarated her, carried her out of herself. She flushed with 
excitement. The air was pure scent. 


Hastily, she went to a little seat among the white roses, and sat down. 


Her scarlet sunshade made a hard blot of colour. She sat quite still, 
feeling her own existence lapse. She was no more than a rose, a rose 
that could not quite come into blossom, but remained tense. A little fly 
dropped on her knee, on her white dress. She watched it, as if it had 
fallen on a rose. She was not herself. 


Then she started cruelly as a shadow crossed her and a figure moved into 
her sight. It was a man who had come in slippers, unheard. He wore a 
linen coat. The morning was shattered, the spell vanished away. She was 
only afraid of being questioned. He came forward. She rose. Then, seeing 
him, the strength went from her and she sank on the seat again. 


He was a young man, military in appearance, growing slightly stout. His 
black hair was brushed smooth and bright, his moustache was waxed. But 
there was something rambling in his gait. She looked up, blanched to the 
lips, and saw his eyes. They were black, and stared without seeing. They 
were not a man's eyes. He was coming towards her. 


He stared at her fixedly, made unconscious salute, and sat down beside 
her on the seat. He moved on the bench, shifted his feet, saying, ina 
gentlemanly, military voice: 


“| don't disturb you—do |?” 


She was mute and helpless. He was scrupulously dressed in dark clothes 
and a linen coat. She could not move. Seeing his hands, with the ring 
she knew so well upon the little finger, she felt as if she were going 
dazed. The whole world was deranged. She sat unavailing. For his hands, 
her symbols of passionate love, filled her with horror as they rested 

now on his strong thighs. 


“May | smoke?” he asked intimately, almost secretly, his hand going to 
his pocket. 


She could not answer, but it did not matter, he was in another world. 
She wondered, craving, if he recognized her—if he could recognize her. 
She sat pale with anguish. But she had to go through it. 


“| haven't got any tobacco,” he said thoughtfully. 

But she paid no heed to his words, only she attended to him. Could he 
recognize her, or was it all gone? She sat still in a frozen kind of 
suspense. 

“| smoke John Cotton,” he said, “and | must economize with it, it is 
expensive. You know, I'm not very well off while these lawsuits are 
going on.” 


“No,” she said, and her heart was cold, her soul kept rigid. 


He moved, made a loose salute, rose, and went away. She sat motionless. 
She could see his shape, the shape she had loved, with all her passion: 
his compact, soldier's head, his fine figure now slackened. And it was 

not he. It only filled her with horror too difficult to know. 


Suddenly he came again, his hand in his jacket pocket. 


“Do you mind if | smoke?” he said. “Perhaps | shall be able to see 
things more clearly.” 


He sat down beside her again, filling a pipe. She watched his hands with 
the fine strong fingers. They had always inclined to tremble slightly. 

It had surprised her, long ago, in such a healthy man. Now they moved 
inaccurately, and the tobacco hung raggedly out of the pipe. 


“| have legal business to attend to. Legal affairs are always so 
uncertain. | tell my solicitor exactly, precisely what | want, but | can 
never get it done.” 


She sat and heard him talking. But it was not he. Yet those were the 
hands she had kissed, there were the glistening, strange black eyes that 
she had loved. Yet it was not he. She sat motionless with horror and 
silence. He dropped his tobacco pouch, and groped for it on the ground. 
Yet she must wait if he would recognize her. Why could she not go! Ina 
moment he rose. 


“| must go at once,” he said. “The owl is coming.” Then he added 
confidentially: “His name isn't really the owl, but | call him that. | 
must go and see if he has come.” 


She rose too. He stood before her, uncertain. He was a handsome, 
soldierly fellow, and a lunatic. Her eyes searched him, and searched 
him, to see if he would recognize her, if she could discover him. 


“You don't know me?” she asked, from the terror of her soul, standing 
alone. 


He looked back at her quizzically. She had to bear his eyes. They 
gleamed on her, but with no intelligence. He was drawing nearer to her. 


“Yes, | do know you,” he said, fixed, intent, but mad, drawing his face 
nearer hers. Her horror was too great. The powerful lunatic was coming 
too near to her. 

A man approached, hastening. 


“The garden isn't open this morning,” he said. 


The deranged man stopped and looked at him. The keeper went to the seat 
and picked up the tobacco pouch left lying there. 


“Don't leave your tobacco, sir,” he said, taking it to the gentleman in 
the linen coat. 


“| was just asking this lady to stay to lunch,” the latter said 
politely. “She is a friend of mine.” 


The woman turned and walked swiftly, blindly, between the sunny roses, 
out of the garden, past the house with the blank, dark windows, through 
the sea-pebbled courtyard to the street. Hastening and blind, she went 
forward without hesitating, not knowing whither. Directly she came to 
the house she went upstairs, took off her hat, and sat down on the bed. 
It was as if some membrane had been torn in two in her, so that she was 
not an entity that could think and feel. She sat staring across at the 
window, where an ivy spray waved slowly up and down in the sea wind. 
There was some of the uncanny luminousness of the sunlit sea in the air. 
She sat perfectly still, without any being. She only felt she might be 
sick, and it might be blood that was loose in her torn entrails. She sat 
perfectly still and passive. 


After a time she heard the hard tread of her husband on the floor below, 
and, without herself changing, she registered his movement. She heard 
his rather disconsolate footsteps go out again, then his voice speaking, 

answering, growing cheery, and his solid tread drawing near. 


He entered, ruddy, rather pleased, an air of complacency about his alert 
figure. She moved stiffly. He faltered in his approach. 


“What's the matter?” he asked a tinge of impatience in his voice. 
“Aren't you feeling well?” 


This was torture to her. 

“Quite,” she replied. 

His brown eyes became puzzled and angry. 

“What is the matter?” he said. 

“Nothing.” 

He took a few strides, and stood obstinately, looking out of the window. 
“Have you run up against anybody?” he asked. 

“Nobody who knows me,” she said. 

His hands began to twitch. It exasperated him, that she was no more 


sensible of him than if he did not exist. Turning on her at length, 
driven, he asked: 


“Something has upset you hasn't it?” 


“No, why?” she said neutral. He did not exist for her, except as an 
irritant. 


His anger rose, filling the veins in his throat. 


“It seems like it,” he said, making an effort not to show his anger, 
because there seemed no reason for it. He went away downstairs. She 
sat still on the bed, and with the residue of feeling left to her, she 
disliked him because he tormented her. The time went by. She could 
smell the dinner being served, the smoke of her husband's pipe from the 
garden. But she could not move. She had no being. There was a tinkle 

of the bell. She heard him come indoors. And then he mounted the stairs 
again. At every step her heart grew tight in her. He opened the door. 


“Dinner is on the table,” he said. 


It was difficult for her to endure his presence, for he would interfere 
with her. She could not recover her life. She rose stiffly and went 

down. She could neither eat nor talk during the meal. She sat absent, 
torn, without any being of her own. He tried to go on as if nothing were 
the matter. But at last he became silent with fury. As soon as it was 
possible, she went upstairs again, and locked the bedroom door. She 
must be alone. He went with his pipe into the garden. All his suppressed 
anger against her who held herself superior to him filled and blackened 
his heart. Though he had not know it, yet he had never really won her, 
she had never loved him. She had taken him on sufference. This had 
foiled him. He was only a labouring electrician in the mine, she was 
superior to him. He had always given way to her. But all the while, the 
injury and ignominy had been working in his soul because she did not 
hold him seriously. And now all his rage came up against her. 


He turned and went indoors. The third time, she heard him mounting 
the stairs. Her heart stood still. He turned the catch and pushed the 
door—it was locked. He tried it again, harder. Her heart was standing 
still. 


“Have you fastened the door?” he asked quietly, because of the landlady. 
“Yes. Wait a minute.” 

She rose and turned the lock, afraid he would burst it. She felt hatred 
towards him, because he did not leave her free. He entered, his pipe 
between his teeth, and she returned to her old position on the bed. He 
closed the door and stood with his back to it. 


“What's the matter?” he asked determinedly. 


She was sick with him. She could not look at him. 
“Can't you leave me alone?” she replied, averting her face from him. 


He looked at her quickly, fully, wincing with ignominy. Then he seemed 
to consider for a moment. 


“There's something up with you, isn't there?” he asked definitely. 
“Yes,” she said, “but that's no reason why you should torment me.” 
“| don't torment you. What's the matter?” 

“Why should you know?” she cried, in hate and desperation. 


Something snapped. He started and caught his pipe as it fell from 

his mouth. Then he pushed forward the bitten-off mouth-piece with his 
tongue, took it from off his lips, and looked at it. Then he put out his 
pipe, and brushed the ash from his waistcoat. After which he raised his 
head. 


“| want to know,” he said. His face was greyish pale, and set uglily. 


Neither looked at the other. She knew he was fired now. His heart 
was pounding heavily. She hated him, but she could not withstand him. 
Suddenly she lifted her head and turned on him. 


“What right have you to know?” she asked. 


He looked at her. She felt a pang of surprise for his tortured eyes and 
his fixed face. But her heart hardened swiftly. She had never loved him. 
She did not love him now. 


But suddenly she lifted her head again swiftly, like a thing that tries 
to get free. She wanted to be free of it. It was not him so much, but 
it, something she had put on herself, that bound her so horribly. And 
having put the bond on herself, it was hardest to take it off. But now 
she hated everything and felt destructive. He stood with his back to 
the door, fixed, as if he would oppose her eternally, till she was 
extinguished. She looked at him. Her eyes were cold and hostile. His 
workman's hands Spread on the panels of the door behind him. 


“You know | used to live here?” she began, in a hard voice, as if 
wilfully to wound him. He braced himself against her, and nodded. 


“Well, | was companion to Miss Birch of Torril Hall—she and the rector 
were friends, and Archie was the rector's son.” There was a pause. He 
listened without knowing what was happening. He stared at his wife. 
She was squatted in her white dress on the bed, carefully folding and 
re-folding the hem of her skirt. Her voice was full of hostility. 


“He was an officer—a sub-lieutenant—then he quarrelled with his colonel 
and came out of the army. At any rate”—she plucked at her skirt hem, her 
husband stood motionless, watching her movements which filled his veins 
with madness—“he was awfully fond of me, and | was of him—awfully.” 
“How old was he?” asked the husband. 

“When—when | first knew him? Or when he went away?——” 

“When you first knew him.” 

“When | first knew him, he was twenty-six—now—he's thirty-one—nearly 
thirty-two—because I'm twenty-nine, and he is nearly three years 
older——” 

She lifted her head and looked at the opposite wall. 

“And what then?” said her husband. 


She hardened herself, and said callously: 


“We were as good as engaged for nearly a year, though nobody knew—at 
least—they talked—but—it wasn't open. Then he went away——” 


“He chucked you?” said the husband brutally, wanting to hurt her into 
contact with himself. Her heart rose wildly with rage. Then “Yes”, she 
said, to anger him. He shifted from one foot to the other, giving a 
“Ph!” of rage. There was silence for a time. 


“Then,” she resumed, her pain giving a mocking note to her words, “he 
suddenly went out to fight in Africa, and almost the very day | first 

met you, | heard from Miss Birch he'd got sunstroke—and two months 
after, that he was dead——” 

“That was before you took on with me?” said the husband. 


There was no answer. Neither spoke for a time. He had not understood. 
His eyes were contracted uglily. 


“So you've been looking at your old courting places!” he said. “That was 
what you wanted to go out by yourself for this morning.” 


Still she did not answer him anything. He went away from the door to the 
window. He stood with his hands behind him, his back to her. She looked 
at him. His hands seemed gross to her, the back of his head paltry. 

At length, almost against his will, he turned round, asking: 


“How long were you carrying on with him?” 


“What do you mean?” she replied coldly. 
“| mean how long were you carrying on with him?” 


She lifted her head, averting her face from him. She refused to answer. 
Then she said: 


“| don't know what you mean, by carrying on. | loved him from the first 
days | met him—two months after | went to stay with Miss Birch.” 


“And do you reckon he loved you?” he jeered. 

“| know he did.” 

“How do you know, if he'd have no more to do with you?” 
There was a long silence of hate and suffering. 


“And how far did it go between you?” he asked at length, ina 
frightened, stiff voice. 


“| hate your not-straightforward questions,” she cried, beside herself 
with his baiting. “We loved each other, and we were lovers—we were. 
| don't care what you think: what have you got to do with it? We were 
lovers before ever | knew you——” 


“Lovers—lovers,” he said, white with fury. “You mean you had your fling 
with an army man, and then came to me to marry you when you'd done——” 


She sat swallowing her bitterness. There was a long pause. 


“Do you mean to say you used to go—the whole hogger?” he asked, still 
incredulous. 


“Why, what else do you think | mean?” she cried brutally. 


He shrank, and became white, impersonal. There was a long, paralysed 
silence. He seemed to have gone small. 


“You never thought to tell me all this before | married you,” he said, 
with bitter irony, at last. 


“You never asked me,” she replied. 
“| never thought there was any need.” 
“Well, then, you should think.” 


He stood with expressionless, almost childlike set face, revolving many 


thoughts, whilst his heart was mad with anguish. 

Suddenly she added: 

“And | saw him today,” she said. “He is not dead, he's mad.” 
Her husband looked at her, startled. 

“Mad!' he said involuntarily. 


“A lunatic,” she said. It almost cost her her reason to utter the word. 
There was a pause. 


“Did he know you?” asked the husband in a small voice. 
“No,” she said. 


He stood and looked at her. At last he had learned the width of the 

breach between them. She still squatted on the bed. He could not go near 
her. It would be violation to each of them to be brought into contact 

with the other. The thing must work itself out. They were both shocked 

so much, they were impersonal, and no longer hated each other. After 
some minutes he left her and went out. 


"More Waiting" 
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"Is he breathing?" | ask, walking to the 
side of the bed. | feel his chest; the old man 
is SO weak. 


Grandma washes dishes, finding what- 

ever she can to take her mind off of her 
emotional turmoil. She doesn't cry. I've 

never seen her cry. Her voice breaks when 

she refers to footprints in the sand, but | don't 
look. | can't. 


We've been waiting, just waiting for the 
past two days. The nurse said he would die 
yesterday. We don't know what keeps him 


going. 


| walk to the window and watch my little 
cousins play. They make too much noise 
and don't understand the significance of the 
silence. We try to keep them outside. 


"| barely know these people," | tell myself. 
"It's a shame how only weddings and funerals 
bring families together... Well, my family." 


Grampa takes a long breath followed by 

a small moan. It's the only way we know he's 
in pain. He can't tell us when he hurts. He 
hasn't been able to speak for 30 years, ever 
since "the accident...." 


"| wonder what he was like," | continue to 
think as | stare out of the window. 


Dad would tell us stories about how Grampa 
raised him and his older brothers. He seemed 
pretty strict. 


"I've always wondered what his voice sounded 
like..." 


Seek-a-word, muted TV, empty beer bottles... 
Cigarette smoke rises into the dim-lit sky. 


| listen to the bullshit behind me. After just two 
days with these "relatives," my inner-temper is get- 
ting short. 


"God, these people are aggravating... | don't 
know how Grandma stands it," | gripe to myself. 


Grandma has been very tolerant. She's taken 

care of her ailing husband for almost 30 years 
since "the accident," and she watched her family 
run around with about as much sense as a retard- 
ed rock. 


Grandma sits in her rocker with her new- 
est grand-baby. She waits for everyone to settle 
down. She's just waiting. 


The voices get louder as more beer is con- 
sumed. People are laughing as the old man strug- 
gles to breathe. 


"Who the fuck ever heard of drinking beer 
during a death-watch?" | bitch silently to myself. 
"These people are so self-oriented. This is not 
right." 


Dad's oldest brother starts preaching again, 
with a slight glaze over his eyes.... 


"Oh, Uncle Johnny, quit crying." 


Water bottles, blankets, goosebumps. The 
sound of dark silence and shallow breathing fill the 
room. 


| sit with my book by a lamp at 3:30 a.m. My 
sister and | take shifts to watch over Grampa. 


He coughs— |! go to the bed. He moans— | go 
to the bed. He's quiet— I go to the bed. 


"The old man has me up every fifteen minutes," 
| whisper softly to myself as | make my way to his 
bedside. 


| fight my tired eyes and listen to the IV push 
fluid into his old veins. Grampa looks pale and his 
hands are cold. His eyes are rolled back and 

his mouth is open. 


"Is he breathing?" | say a little bit louder, 
only to fall on sleeping ears. 


| check his chest. It still moves—barely... 
More waiting.... 


Tear-streaked cheeks, rosary beads, 
strained breathing. Early morning light 
streams into a crowded living room. 
Grandma leads the rosary prayers. 


"Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee," is said in somber unison. 


| stand behind my Dad and hold the hand 
of a once-foreign cousin. 


"| got nervous so quick when he stopped 
breathing and now | feel nauseous," | tell the 


friend of familiar blood. "He gave us quite a 
scare. We still don't know what he's waiting 
for." 


| hold my head down so the tears will 
slide off more easily. | can't say the prayers 
out loud; my throat hurts too much. 


The nurse says that Grampa is falling, but 
it could still be a while; which to everyone 
means— more waiting. 


A flash of white light is surprising in the 
orange-lit room. Uncle Johnny is taking pic- 
tures. 


"You gotta be kidding me. And | thought | 
was camera-crazy... Only my family...." 


Cold biscuits, pajamas, soft chuckles. 

The family sits together to share old memo- 
ries while warm smiles spread throughout the 
room. 


"We're all so tired," | say to myself, but 
the laughter in the background stifles my 
thoughts. 


| stare out of the same window as yes- 
terday. No kids to pretend to watch-just the 
wind. 


"We may not know each other very well, 
but | guess we have to love each other," | 
think with a smirk. 


My cousin takes me by the hand and 

shows me a picture of Grampa when he was 
a soldier in WWII. Her son asks her who that 
picture is of, and she proudly says, "That's 
old Grampa." 


| look over my shoulder where the old 
man is quiet. His lips are blue. 


"Is he breathing?" | ask out loud. 


The nurse shuffles to the bed, feeling his 
wrist, and looks at her watch. 
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In 1830, more and more settlers were moving to the United States. 

When they ran out of land, they decided to take it from the Indians. In 
order to do this, they had to move the Indians somewhere. Therefore, 
Congress passed the Indian Removal Act which allowed the President to 
move all the Indian tribes of the east coast across the Mississippi River to 
Oklahoma. This event in history is more commonly known as The Trail of 
Tears. 


My great-great-great-grandfather Deerman was a Cherokee Indian 

who was born into slavery. As a slave, he was required to wear ankle 
chains; therefore, he learned to walk by sliding his feet. His family was 
part of a tribe located somewhere in the Carolinas. When it was time for 
the east coast Indians to move, his family had to go too. 


This was a trip they had feared. All of the Indians were badly mis- 
treated. They were starved, beaten, and even on such a long journey were 
still required to wear chains on their feet, sliding along through rain, sleet, 
and snow. Their suffering didn't matter to the U.S. Calvary who rode along 
beside them on their fine horses, forcing them along. 


One tribe was assigned to every division. Grandpa Deerman's tribe 

was assigned to the 23rd Calvary of the United States Army. Grandpa was 
just a boy, but he remembered the number 23 he saw on the saddle sashes 
of the horses that rode along beside him, and he remembered faces. He 
remembered the faces of the soldiers who rode on those horses just as 
well as he remembered the faces of his own family. He especially remem- 
bered the face of the soldier who shot his brother. It was as clear as the 
picture in his mind of his brother falling, bleeding into the snow. He 
remembered the face of the man who beat his mother and sisters when 
they couldn't walk any farther on their frostbitten feet. He remembered 
the face of his father begging forgiveness for stealing a piece of bread 
from a soldier to give to an expectant mother, just as well as he remem- 
bered the face of the men who hanged his father for the same crime. He 
remembered the man the soldiers called General who had ordered so 
many people to be killed or beaten and who laughed at my grandfather 


and the other small children who were trying to learn to walk with their 
feet chained. These were pictures my grandpa would never forget or 
forgive. 


Grandpa Deerman was lucky. When his tribe crossed Tennessee, he 
escaped into Mississippi. He was about ten or eleven at the time. Being 
around the soldiers, he had learned enough English to communicate with 
white men. He worked for anyone who would take him in. Many kind 
families of the Mississippi Delta allowed him to work as a farmhand in 
return for shelter and food. That's how he met my Grandmother Deerman. 
He went to work for her father and eventually married her. 


It was true that he had a new life, but he never forgot what those 
soldiers had done to his family. He always swore that justice would come 
to those men. 


After my grandpa and grandma had been married several years, 
something strange happened one day. Out of the blue, my grandpa said 
that he had to go away for awhile on business and didn't know when he 
would return. This was at a time when women didn't question their 
husbands, so she helped him pack, kissed him goodbye, and he disap- 
peared. 


During the time my grandfather was gone, his family didn't hear from 

him, but they did hear strange reports of former calvarymen being killed. 
Even stranger was the fact that the men were all in the same division... the 
23 rd Calvary of the United States Army, and they all died the same way. 
Late at night, their wives heard a sound, the sound of feet sliding along. 
The soldier would go to see what it was, but he would never come back. 
This pattern occurred many times, but not one ever caught the killer. 


When the man the soldiers had called General realized what was 
happening, he became very afraid, and rightly so. He heard feet sliding 
across the ground in his sleep. He heard this sound in his head all day 
long. He remembered that familiar sound from the years he had made the 
Indians walk in chains. He remembered all the children he had laughed at 
as they stumbled around. He knew whoever was killing his men would be 
coming for him, and he couldn't get that sound out of his head. 


It finally drove him over the edge. The General was committed to a 

mental institution, where because of his violent fits of fright, he was 
confined to ankle chains. The sound of sliding feet no long caused him fear 
for his safety. Instead, it served as a constant reminder of his cruel deeds. 
Tortured by his guilt, the oppressor became the oppressed. 


Several months later, on a cold November evening, Grandma Deerman 
and her children sat around the fire. The children were playing with their 
toys as Grandma knitted. Suddenly all was quiet. They were silenced by 
the sound of feet sliding across the porch. What a sweet familiar sound. 
They all ran to greet him! 


DAIBUTSU 

By Yone Noguchi 
THE BLUE REVIEW 
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THE valley, a snug basin forgotten by consciousness, 

was filled with the autumnal sunlight of gold, which 

shone up to the tremendous face of Daibutsu (famous 

holiness at Kamakura) who, like thought touched by 

emotion, appeared as if vibrating ; Nature there was 

in the last stage of all evolution, having her energy 

and strength vaporised into repose. The trees, flowers and 

grasses in the sacred ground calmed down, to speak somewhat 
hyperbolically, into the state of Nirvana. The thought that | was a 
sea-tossed boat even with all oars broken, formed itself then in my 
mind ; it was natural | felt at once that it was the only place, at 
least in Japan, where my sea-wounded heart would soon be healed 
by the virtue of my own prayer, and by the air mist-purple filling 
the valley most voluptuously. | cannot forget my impression when 

| heard there the evening bell ring out and the voice of sutra- 
reading from the temple, and how | lost my human thirst and 
pride, becoming a faint soul, a streak of scent or a wisp of sigh ; 

| was a song itself which grew out from my confession. Such was 
my first impression on finding myself in Daibutsu's ground, the 
haven of peace and heavenly love all by itself, soon after | returned 
home from my long foreign sojourn, that is quite many years ago 
now ; but it seems it was only yesterday that I, like a thousand 
waves hurrying toward the Yuigahana shore of Kamakura, hurried 
to Daibutsu with my own soul of wave-like song of prayer ; can 
our human souls ever be more than the waves of the sea ? 


It was the next summer that | had many many more occasions 
to lay my body and soul under the blessing of Daibutsu's valley 
(Oh, what a scent that is the Lord Buddha's !) as | had many 
weeks to spend there at Kamakura : Summer, the month of my 
love, with the burning ecstasy that would soon be intensified into 
the greyness of Oriental desolation. | like the Summer heat, you 
understand, not from the fact of heat itself, but from the reason 
we have to thank its presence for the sweetening of the shadows 
of trees, where | will build, while looking at the delicious white 
feet of passing breezes, my own kingdom with sighing ; to speak 
plainly, dream old Kamakura of the Middle Age, that is, of art 
and religious faith. To-day, it is in truth a common sort of country 


town of modern Japan, of stereotyped pattern with others ; if 

there is a difference, it is only in its appearing less individual and 
far sadder because it has had such a great history, when we observe 
that its general ambition now points toward commercialism. 

But it is during those summer weeks only that we can fairly well 
connect it with the old art and prayer, let me say, with the true 
existence of Daibutsu the wonder, as we see then with our 

living eyes the thousand pilgrims in white cotton, bamboo mush- 
room hats on head and holy staff in hand, and sacred little bells 
around their waists (what desolate voices of bells !) swarming here 
mainly to kneel before Daibutsu from every corner of the country 
where all winds come from ; | was glad to see the whole town 
religiously changed at once. How often | found myself with those 
pilgrims, muttering the holy words in Daibutsu's valley, where the 
nature, not unlike that of the former October of rest, was in all 

its spiritual ascetiscism with repentance and belief ; the gigantic 
divinity in bronze, of folded hands and inclined head in heavenly 
meditation, over whom time and change (Summer heat, of course) 
have no power to stir its silence, is self-denial itself. Oh, let nvy 
heart burn in storm and confession like the hearts of a thousand 
cicadas whose songs almost shake the valley and trees ; we might 
get the spiritual ascendency out of physical exhaustion ; it makes 
at least one step nearer our salvation. The autumnal rest or silence 
can only be gained after having all the summer heart-cry ; isn't 
Daibutsu's self-denial the heart-cry strengthened into silence ? 


There is in this statue a great subtlety, speaking of itasa 
creation of art, which might result, let me define it arbitrarily, 
from a good balance of the masses of idealism and what we 
generally understand as realism ; as the latter is indeed so slight, 
even our modern imagination whose rush is always proved to be 
disturbing, has enough room here to play to its content. The proof 
that the said idealism and realism melt into one another in such a 
perfection is clearly seen in its external monotony, or, let me say, 
in its utter sacrifice of gross effect ; while it, on the other hand, 
has gained the inward richness most magically. To call it an 
accident is not quite satisfactory, although | do not know how far 
it is explained by saying that it is the realisation of magic or power 
of prayer which our ancestors placed in bronze ; there is no 
denying, | think, that it is the work of prayer to a great measure. 
Tradition says : 


It was Itano no Tsubone, one of the waiting ladies to Shogun 
Yoritomo, who undertook, when he passed away with unfulfilled 
desire to have an object of worship at Kamakura, his own capital, 
similar to the Daibutsu at Nara, to collect a general contribution 
and fund, with the assistance of the priest Joko ; the first image 
which was of wood was finished in 1238 or the first year of Rekinin. 
She was again called to action, when in the autumn of the second 
year of Hoji (1248) the image, also the chapel, was overthrown by 


a storm, this time assisted by the Shogun Prince Munetaka, and 
successfully restored the image in bronze. The artist who executed 
it was Goroyemon Ono of Yanamura of the Kadzusa province. 


Putting aside the question who was Ono and Itano no Tsubone, 

the significant point is that it was created by a thousand people 
whose religious longing and hope were fulfilled in this Daibutsu. 

It is not our imagination alone to think that the statue lives as it is 
the real force of prayer ; when we See it, we build the most musical 
relation one with another at once, because we forget ourselves in 
one soul and body, we might say, in one sound and one colour, 
perfectly wedded with it. After all, it is nothing but our own 
emotion and yearning personified. 


| believe that it might not have been so great an art as it is 

if it had been made in our day, mainly because it would express 
too delicate details ; and the temple light from the opening of the 
doors, when it used to stand within, must have often played with 
it unjustly. But it became a great art when the storm and tidal 
waves destroyed the temple and washed the statue in 1355 and 
again in 1526, and left it without ever since, with the rustling trees 
behind, the light and winds crawling up and down, against whose 
undecidedness its eternal silence would be doubly forcible. Is it 
not that our human souls often grow beautiful under the baptism 
of misfortune and grief ? So Nature once unkind to the statue 
proves to be a blessing to-day ; it looms with far greater divinity 
out of the rain, wind, lights of sun and moon, whose subtle con- 
tribution it fully acknowledges. Where are the foolish people 

who wish to build the temple again to put the image in ? 
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The night was hot and breathless, as had been the day, and the humid 
_tang_ of the salt air smote my nostrils as, envying Martin his vacation 
respite from the grind of police reporting, | turned off the broad, paved 
thoroughfare of Washington Avenue and started down Wharf Street, narrow 
and dimly lighted, toward my lodgings beyond the bridge. 


As | passed the second dirty-globed street light | halted suddenly, with 

the staccato sound of hurrying footsteps in my ears. Homeward bound from 
the Journal office, where Martin’s work had kept me until after midnight, 

| had yielded to the temptation offered by the short cut. Now, with the 
peculiar emphatic insistence of the footfalls behind me, | began to 

wonder if | had chosen wisely. 


Brass buttons, glinting dully under the corner arc, reassured me. The 

next instant | was roughly ordered to halt. | recognized the hoarse, 
panting voice of Patrolman Tom Kenton of the fourth precinct, whose beat, 
as | knew, lay along the wharves. 


“It’s me, Kenton—Jack Bowers, of the _Journal_,” | said. “What’s doing?” 
Kenton peered at me keenly in the bad light. Then his face relaxed. 


“Man killed in Kellogg’s warehouse, just around the corner there,” he 
replied. 


“Killed? How?” 


“The sergeant didn’t say. | got it from him just now when | reported. 
Someone ‘phoned in a minute ago. Come along and see, if you want. It’s 
right in your line, and you’re a good friend of the captain’s.” 


| fell into step with him, finding some difficulty in keeping pace. 
“Do you know who ’phoned?” | asked. 
“No. May be a joke. May be a frame-up. May be anything.” 


His deep voice rumbled through the gloom of the dingy street, deserted 
save for our hurrying figures. We crossed to the opposite side, passing 
beneath a blue arc which flamed and sputtered naked through a jagged gash 
in its dirty, frosted globe. 


Just around the corner loomed the ramshackle bulk of Kellogg’s warehouse, 
a four-story, wooden structure squatting above the river piers. On the 
ground floor a broad entrance gaped blackly. At the left of the doorway, 
about three feet above street level, the end of a loading platform jutted 
out of the darkness. 


Beyond the warehouse a narrow pier ran out toward midstream. | caught a 
glimpse of the riding lights of some small vessel, dimly outlined against 
the gray-black of the oily water. 


Kenton stopped at the corner of the warehouse to draw his revolver, 
motioning me to remain where | was. 


“Stay here,” he said under his breath. “I’ll take a look. If it’s a 
frame-up there’s no need to get anyone else into it. Besides, you’d be 
more help here.” 


He squared his broad shoulders and was swallowed up by the oblong of 
black. It did not require much urging to persuade me to stay outside. 
Timidly | peeped through a crack in the warped boarding. The dim ray 
of light which Kenton cast before him seemed only to accentuate the 
obscurity. 


The light became stationary. | could distinguish Kenton bending over 
something on the dirt floor not fifteen feet inside the entrance. He 
looked up and spoke softly. 


“Come ahead, Mr. Bowers,” he said. “No joke about this.” 


There was a grim edge to his tone. With a shiver, | stepped through the 
doorway and crossed to where he crouched above a motionless shape huddled 
against the side of the long loading platform. 


The body was that of a man of large stature—more than six feet in height, 
as nearly as | could judge from the cramped position in which he lay. 
There were no visible marks of violence, except for a frayed linen collar 
pulled awry, which dangled by a single buttonhole from the shirt about 
the powerful, corded neck. But as | bent closer to look at the features, 

| drew back with a gasp. 


The face of the dead man was distorted by an expression of the utmost 
horror and loathing. Around the dilated pupils of his large, bluish-gray 
eyes, the ghastly whites showed in a pallid rim of fear. His irregular, 
reddish features, even in death, seemed fairly to writhe with terror. One 
long, sinewy arm was thrown up across the lower part of his face, as if 
to ward off some unseen and terrible menace. 


Shuddering, | stared across the body at Kenton’s homely, impassive face. 
“In heaven’s name, what happened to him?” | asked. 


Kenton’s hands had been moving swiftly over the body. Now he spread them 
apart in a little puzzled gesture. 


“There doesn’t seem to be any wound,” he said. “See if there isn’t a 
switch around somewhere, Mr. Bowers. There ought to be a way of lighting 
up here.” 


| fumbled along the wall until my fingers encountered the round porcelain 
knob. A single grimy bulb, pendant from a cobwebbed rafter, threw a dim 
circle of grewsome yellow light upon the floor of the warehouse. 


The body had lain on its left side, facing the doorway. Kenton 


methodically turned the corpse upon its face, his searching fingers 
exploring the back. To me, at least, it was a relief that the staring, 
terrified eyes were hidden from view, rather than gazing fearfully 
through the arch of the doorway into the narrow, empty street beyond. 


“There’s something queer about this,” said Kenton. “No wound at all, Mr. 
Bowers, that | can find. No blood—not even a bruise, only this mark at 
the throat.” 


| had not seen the mark before, and even now | had to look closely to 
find it. It was scarcely more than a discoloration of the skin in a broad 
band beneath the chin. But there was no abrasion, much less a wound 
sufficient to cause the death of a powerful man like the one who lay 
before us. 


With a shrug of his shoulders, Kenton rolled the body back to its 
original position. At once the ghastly eyes renewed their unwinking stare 
at the empty street. 


* * * * * 


A sound from the doorway caused us both to turn. Only Kenton himself can 
say what his imagination pictured there. For my part, | owned a feeling 

of distinct relief at sight of nothing more startling than a pair of 
ragged-looking men peering in at the open door. 


As we looked, a third derelict of the wharves joined them, pressing 
inquisitively forward toward the body on the floor. 


“Whassa trouble here?” asked one, curiously. “Somebody croak a guy?” 
“Yes,” said Kenton tersely. “Know him, any of you?” 


His companion, who had been staring at the body, suddenly spoke ina 
startled tone: 


“By gorry, it’s Terence McFadden! I’d never have known the boy with that 
look on his face, except for the scar over his right eye. Look, Jim! 
Sure, and he looks as if the divil was after him!” 


A confirmatory murmur came from the others. The grind of a street car’s 
wheels on the curve of Washington Avenue cut clearly across the low 
lapping of the waves against the rotting piles outside the warehouse. 
The humid air, impregnated with the foul odors of the waterfront, was 
stifling. 


The three men huddled closer, with fearful glances over their shoulders, 
as if striving to glimpse that which the eyes of the dead man watched. 
Kenton alone seemed unaffected by the tension. 


“Know where he lives?” 


“Over on Twenty-fourth Street,” volunteered the third man. “But he’d 
been on the Tiger yonder this evening. | saw him go aboard. Why not call 
Captain Dolan? Him and Terry was pals.” 


“What's his name?” 
“Dolan—Captain Ira Dolan.” 


“Go and get him,” ordered Kenton, removing his cap and mopping his 
forehead. 


The man, not unwillingly, passed out of the circle of light. We heard his 
footsteps on the planking of the pier, and his hail to the ship anchored 
there. 


Kenton turned to me, a worried look on his face. 


“Would you mind going down to Patton’s place on the corner and ‘phoning 
in, Mr. Bowers?” he asked. “I wouldn’t ask it, but the captain knows you 
well. Tell him I’m staying with the body. And ask him to have Doctor 

Potts come, if he’s there. I'd like to get to the bottom of this.” 


| was only too glad to get out of the warehouse, for the eerie atmosphere 
was beginning to get on my nerves. When | returned, two of the somnolent 
loafers from Patton’s greasy lunch room, roused by my telephone message 
to Captain Watters of the fourth precinct, followed in my wake, muttering 
and rubbing their bleared eyes. 


Less than ten minutes had passed since we had found the dead man in 
Kellogg’s old warehouse. Yet now a dozen frowsy wharf-rats fringed the 
doorway, brought thither by some mysterious telepathic message borne on 
the murky night air. 


“Be here in ten minutes,” | said, nodding to Kenton. 

Suddenly a man made his way through the crowd and hastened toward us. 
His rugged, weather-beaten face took deeper lines from the dim light 
overhead, its high lights gleaming in the ghastly radiance like pieces 

of yellowed parchment. Yet there was power in the piercing blue eye, and 
strength in every line of the tall, gaunt figure, now stooping suddenly 

over the body of the dead man. 

“Terence!” he cried, his voice harsh with grief. “Terence, lad!” 

Kenton bent over and touched him on the shoulder. 


“Are you Captain Dolan?” he asked. 


The old man looked up, one hand still resting upon the motionless body 
beside which he knelt. 


“lam,” he said simply. 

“| understand this man—Terence McFadden, his name is?—” 

Captain Dolan nodded. 

“| understand he was on board your ship tonight?” 

“Yes,” said Captain Dolan, rising to his feet. 

“What time did he leave?” 

“"Twas not more than half an hour ago, officer. Shortly after midnight, 
| would say. He was just aboard for a little farewell banquet, 
y’understand—just a friendly visit, eating and drinking and the like, 
before | leave at daybreak for another trip. I’m going down the coast.” 


Kenton shook his head. 


“Never mind that. Have you any idea how he met his death? Had he any 
enemies that you know?” 


Captain Dolan ran his bony fingers through his grizzled locks, his eyes 
still on the body of his friend. 


“Enemies he had aplenty, officer, like any two-fisted man with the 
disposition of Terence McFadden. "Twas only last week he cleaned up two 
of the Jerry Kramer gang that tried to hold him up with a pistol down 
on this very street. But his worry tonight had nothing to do with them. 
A man like Terence could take care of himself against any man. Truth to 
tell, he was his own worst enemy.” 

Kenton broke in sharply. 

“What's that? He was worried tonight, you say?” 

There seemed to be a trace of evasion in Captain Dolan’s manner. 

“It was a piece he read in the paper. It fair spoiled his supper for him.” 
“What was it about?” 


“It was an item from the Zoo,” replied Captain Dolan. 


Kenton fingered a button puzzledly, casting a mystified glance at me. It 
was evident that his inquiries were not getting him anywhere. 


Before he could question Captain Dolan further, the group about the 
doorway behind us was thrust roughly aside, and Patrolman Corcoran, the 
new officer from the adjacent beat, shouldered his way in. His right 

hand was twisted in the lapels of a short, squat foreigner with a 

swarthy face half hidden by a coarse, reddish-brown beard. The neck of 
his sweat-soaked undershirt was open, and his sleeves were rolled above 
hairy, muscular forearms. 

Corcoran stared at the group about the lifeless body of Terence McFadden. 


“So it’s true, is it?” he curiously asked. “I thought ‘Big Jim’ here was 
trying to give me a wrong steer.” 


“Who?” asked Kenton. 


“Dobrowski, or some such name—‘Big Jim,’ they call him. He’s one of the 
Kramer gang, they say.” 


“Where'd you get him?” 

“Caught him coming out of a basement over on Efton Street. He took one 
look at me and ran like hell. So | rounded him up and asked him what was 
the big idea of running. He just looked dumb, but | knew he’d been up to 
something. So | frisked him, and found—these!” 


He pulled a watch and purse from the side pocket of his coat. Captain 
Dolan leaned forward eagerly. 


“Terence’s!” he cried. “See if his initials are not in the back!” 


He fairly snatched the watch from Corcoran’s hand. The younger patrolman 
turned to Kenton. 


“Who's the old bird, anyway?” he asked in an undertone. 

Kenton established the captain’s connection with the affair in a few 

words. In the meantime the old man had pried open the gold case with his 
heavy thumbnail and was squinting inside. 

“See!” he affirmed, pointing to the initials “_T. J. M._” engraved there. 


Corcoran nodded carelessly. 


“Big Jim,’ all right,” he said decisively. “He’s the man that killed 
McFadden here.” 


“Big Jim” stared at his captor, chewing vigorously. 


“No kill!” he exclaimed. “No kill!” 


Kenton had been frowning perplexedly. Now he turned to Corcoran. 


“Say, Bill,” he demanded, “how did you get over here, anyhow? Who told 
you there’d been a man killed?” 


To our utter amazement, Corcoran jerked his thumb toward “Big Jim.” 
“He did,” he said. 


“ He_ did?” repeated Kenton incredulously. “Then you were the one that 
‘phoned in to the sergeant?” 


Corcoran nodded, taking a tighter grip on the captive’s lapels. 


“| was going to call the wagon and go straight in with ‘Big Jim’ here. 
Then he told such a funny story that | thought maybe he was trying to 
string me, so | marched him over here to make sure.” 


Kenton shook his head. 


“That was no way to go,” he muttered under his breath. “Well, no matter. 
What does he say?” 


“Says he took this stuff away from McFadden, but didn’t kill him,” 
sneered Corcoran. “Doesn't know who killed him, but he didn’t. Fishy? 
Well, I’ll tell the world!” 


Captain Dolan again bent over the body of Terence McFadden. Then he 
looked up at “Big Jim.” 


“Tell us what happened,” he commanded. 


Words popped turbulently from “Big Jim.” Either he was actually telling 
the truth, or he had committed his story to heart. 


“No Kill!” he vociferated, gesticulating. “No kill! Take watch, but no 
kill! Hide for man—pull him in—fight—he dead! Take money—run—hide—” 


Fear shone in his shifting eyes and on his swarthy, perspiring face. As 

he glanced nervously about the building, the fantastic idea occurred to 
me that his fear was less of the police than of some unseen, intangible 
force beyond his comprehension. | caught myself looking apprehensively 
over my own shoulder. 


Corcoran spat on the floor disgustedly. 


“Part of that yarn’s all right,” he said. “That part about his stealing 
the watch and all, | mean. The rest is all bull. How would he get the 
stuff off a big guy like that without croaking him? How did he kill him, 
anyway?” 


Captain Dolan leaned forward, his eyes gleaming. 


“Yes, officer,” he repeated. “How did he kill him? Tell us that if you 
can.” 


Corcoran thrust his captive toward Kenton and knelt beside the body. When 
he looked up, his face was blank. Rising he turned savagely on “Big Jim.” 


“Come, now!” he ordered roughly, shaking the foreigner by the shoulder. 
“How did you kill him? Speak up!” 


“No kill!” repeated “Big Jim” stubbornly. “No kill!” 


Corcoran raised his club menacingly. Whether he would have struck “Big 
Jim,” or merely wished to intimidate him, | do not know; he had not been 
long on the force, and he felt his authority keenly. But Captain Dolan 
stepped forward, holding out an imperative hand. 


“One moment, officer!” he said sternly. 


* * * * * 


For a breathless instant the tableau held. Then Corcoran, closing his 
amazed mouth, thrust his flushed face close to Captain Dolan’s. 


“What business have you got butting in on this, anyway?” he shouted. 

“Who told you to give orders? You seem to have been a friend of this 

fellow’s, by what Tom here says. But how do we know you didn’t have a 
grudge against him and doped him tonight aboard your boat? How do we know 
you didn’t give him wood alcohol or something to drink that put him down 

and out? You’d better just keep quiet and stick around here till the doc 

takes a look at him.” 


Captain Dolan’s wrinkled, parchment-like face turned an angry red, and 
his bony hands clenched. Then, suddenly, he relaxed, uttering a short, 
mirthless laugh. 


“In remaining here, as you request,” he replied, “’tis my idea to see 
justice done. Little love as Terence had for Jerry Kramer and his gang, 
he would wish fair play, even for ‘Big Jim’ there. And for that reason 
I’ll be asking your kind indulgence while | tell you a little of Terence 
McFadden.” 


Corcoran glared at the old man. Kenton shrugged his shoulders. 
“Go ahead,” he said. “We've got to wait for the car.” 


Captain Dolan stood erect beneath the grimy electric bulb, which cast 
a brassy gleam upon his grizzled locks. At his left stood Corcoran, 


scowling, one hand gripping his subdued prisoner. Beyond him Kenton 
leaned against the loading platform. | watched them from the shadows. 


“Every man of us has his secret fear,” began Captain Dolan abruptly, and 
a trifle oratorically. “With one it’s the open sea. With another it’s a 

horror of great heights. But we all have it. As for Terence McFadden, it 
took no more than a little, long-tailed, hand-organ monkey to set him 
a-shivering. 


“And they seemed to know it, too, the grinning devils. No sooner would 
he pass a Dago organ-grinder on the corner than the little red-capped 
ape would let out a chatter and make a rush for Terence. And would you 
believe me, the man would actually turn pale. 


““Come away, Ira,’ he’d say, clutching at me, ‘come away, Ira. Sure, and 
he’ll be looking for a bite from the leg of ye.’ 


“| mind me of a day when we went to the Zoo, Terence and I. ‘’Tis 
understood,’ says he, when we reached the gates, ‘that we make no visit 
to the monkey house.’ 


“But | give him the laugh, with hints about his courage, d’ye mind, till 
at last he sets his teeth determined-like. 


““No man shall say Terence McFadden is a coward,’ says he. ‘Let us go in.’ 


“The minute we enter the room, the place is in an uproar. The little 
yellow-haired monkeys are hanging by their tails and chattering, and even 
the big apes down in the corner are roaring like devils let loose. ’Tis 

no use for me to point out to Terence that the hour for feeding is at 

hand. He will have none of it. 


“‘The beasts know me,’ he mutters between chattering teeth. ‘’Tis my 
blood they would be having.’ 


“For why would they be having your blood?’ | asks. 


“‘T know not the why of it,’ says he, shaking in every limb, ‘but ’tis 
SO.’ 


“Rubbish!” says |, for | wished to rid him of this foolish fear of his. 
‘Walk with me to this cage, and look the big chap in the eye. There’s no 
harm he can be doing to you, and him safe behind the bars!’ 


“Terence was fair sweating with fear, but he grits his teeth, and arm in 

arm we walk over to the cage. The big tawny fellow—the ugly-faced one by 
the far door—sits there humped up in his corner, glowering at us with 

eyes like coals. 


“Look, man,’ says I, ‘and give over your foolishness. Why, even in the 


open ye’d be a match for him.’ 


“No sooner are the words out of my mouth than the beast makes one jump 
from his corner and lands half way up the bars at the front of the cage, 
with a roar that would blast the very soul of ye. | own | was startled, 

little as | fear monkeys and their likes. 


“But poor Terence gives a sort of gasp and leans against me, actually 
paralyzed with fear. His eyes are set in a glassy stare, like a dead 
man’s. And | swear to you that after | got him outside, it was half an 
hour before the color came back to his cheeks and his knees gave over 
their quivering. 


““Did ye see the horrible face of him?’ he gasps. ‘And the long arms 
reachin’ for me throat?’ 


“And then he’d fall to trembling again.” 


* * * * * 


Captain Dolan paused as abruptly as he had begun. So vividly had he told 
his story that he had been for the moment transported bodily to the 
monkey house at the Zoo. Now, in the sudden silence, we moved uneasily, 
glancing at one another. 


Corcoran scratched his head in a puzzled manner. 

“What's all this got to do with finding the murderer?” he burst out. 
Captain Dolan shook his head. 

“There is no murderer,” he said. 


We all looked startled, | imagine. Kenton would have spoken, but Captain 
Dolan motioned him to silence. Even Corcoran, for once, found himself 
without words. 


“| spoke of an item in the paper tonight,” continued Captain Dolan. 
“Doubtless ‘twas seen by all of you. Did you not read that one of the 
gorillas at the Zoo had escaped from its cage and was at large in the 
city?” 


In the breathless silence which ensued | felt a peculiar thrill of terror 

pass up my spine. Kenton was fingering the holster of his revolver 

with nervous, clumsy motions. In some uncanny manner the gaunt old 
sea-captain’s grim words of doubtful import had woven about us all a web 
of superstitious fear in which we vainly struggled, unable to grasp the 
saving clew. 


“"Twas that item which spoiled his supper for Terence, when he read it 


aboard the ship tonight. And no use | found it to reason with him. To his 
mind the grinning face of the big ape was peeping in at every porthole!” 


Suddenly Corcoran whirled, peering into the blackness at the far end 

of the warehouse, where something stirred softly. Kenton drew his 

pistol. | felt the goose-flesh rising along my arms. Only the dead man, 
undisturbed, stared unwinkingly in the opposite direction. 

The next moment a stray cat wandered leisurely into the circle of light 
and sat herself down to wash her dusty fur, blinking complacently up at 
our pallid faces. | wiped the cold drops from my forehead and breathed a 
deep sigh. 

Corcoran turned almost pleadingly to Captain Dolan. 


“The gorilla—” he said. “Was it the gorilla from the Zoo that killed 
Terence McFadden?” 


Captain Dolan shook his head. 

“| would not say that,” he answered. 

| stared at the parchment-like face in amazement. Like Corcoran, | had 
jumped to this conclusion. Kenton drew his hand across his forehead in 


perplexity. 


“But you said there was no murder!” cried Corcoran. “Was it ‘Big Jim’ 
that killed him, after all?” 


“| would not say that,” repeated Captain Dolan. 


Corcoran looked at the old man dazedly. Then he spoke very softly and 
soothingly, as one might interrogate a backward child: 


“Then tell me, Captain Dolan,” he said. “How did Terence McFadden die?” 
“He was murdered,” replied Captain Dolan. 

Corcoran stared. 

“Murdered? But you said there was no murderer!” 

“Nor was there,” said the captain. 

Corcoran dropped his hands helplessly. Kenton took up the interrogation. 
“Did he kill himself?” he demanded. “Was it suicide?” 


“| would not say that,” repeated Captain Dolan for the third time. 


But Kenton was not to be baffled. 
“With what weapon was the man killed?” he asked doggedly. 
Captain Dolan gazed at the contorted face of the man at his feet. 


“With one of the oldest weapons in the world,” he answered. “A weapon 
which has caused the death of many a brave man—aye, braver and more 
powerful than Terence here.” 


The waves lapped saltily against the rotting piles at the far end of the 
warehouse. In the darkness a rat squeaked, and the cat, interrupting its 
toilet, darted out of the circle of light and vanished. In the darkness 
was heard the sound of a speeding motor. 


Captain Dolan raised his eyes from the corpse of his friend, and his 
voice was very soft and compassionate: 


“Did | not say that Terence was his own worst enemy? Had it not been for 
that foolish bewitchment of his—” 


He turned and pointed suddenly toward “Big Jim,” standing stupidly there 
in the shadows. It seemed almost that the eyes of the dead man, following 
the direction of his extended arm, were staring at the bestial, repulsive 
features of the prisoner with sentient terror. 


“Look at the hairy arms of him!” he cried. “Look at the long, shaggy 
beard! When he stood on the platform yonder by the door and crooked his 
elbow about the throat of Terence, do you think the poor lad knew of 

the pistol stuck in his back, or the words of warning jabbered in some 
haythin lingo? To the mind of Terence ‘twas nothing less than the coming 
true of all his nightmares! Small wonder that his eyes are bursting from 
their sockets as he lies there with the grip of terror stopping the 

valves of his heart and curdling the very blood in his veins!” 


“Then the name of the weapon—” 

“It is called Fear,” said Captain Dolan. 

The throbbing motor sounded at the end of the street. With a_squeal_ of 
brakes, the police car halted outside. Doctor Potts pushed through the 


crowd and bent briefly over the body. 


“Heart failure,” he said. 


“NECESSITY” 

(AN EASTERN TALE) 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

Birds of Heaven and Other Stories, by 
Vladimir Galaktionovich Korolenko 


One day, when the three good sages,—Ulaya, Darnu, and Purana,—were 
sitting at the door of their common home, young Kassapa, the son of the 
Rajah Lichava, came up to them and sat down on the earth which was piled 
around the house but he did not speak. The young man’s cheeks were pale 
and his eyes, which had lost the glow of youth, seemed weary. 


The old men looked one at another, and good Ulaya said: 


“Listen, Kassapa, tell to us, the three sages, who wish you nothing but 
good, what is oppressing your soul. Ever since you lay in the cradle, 
fate has showered its gifts upon you and you look as downcast as the 
meanest slave of your father, poor Jebaka, who yesterday felt the heavy 
hand of your steward....” 


“Yes, poor Jebaka showed us the welts on his back,” said stern Darnu and 
kindly Purana added: 


“We wished to call them to your attention, good Kassapa.” 


The young man did not allow him to finish. He jumped up from his seat and 
exclaimed with an impatience which he had never before displayed: 


“Stop, kindly sages, with your sly reproaches! You seem to think that | 
must give you account for every welt inflicted by the steward on the back 
of the slave Jebaka. | greatly doubt whether | am bound to give account 
even of my own acts.” 

The sages glanced again one at another and Ulaya said: 

“Continue, my son, if you so desire.” 


“Desire?” interrupted the young man with a bitter laugh. “The fact is, | 
don’t know whether | desire anything or not. And whether | like what | 


wish or what another wishes for me.” 


He stopped. It was almost perfectly quiet but a breeze stirred the tops 

of the trees, and a leaf fell at the feet of Purana. While the sad gaze 

of Kassapa was directed upon this, a stone broke off from the heated 

cliff and rolled down to the bank of a brook, where a large lizard was 
resting at this moment.... Every day at the same hour it crawled to this 
spot. Straightening its front legs and closing its protruding eyes, 

it apparently listened to the discourse of the sages. It was easy to 
imagine that its green body contained the soul of some wise Brahmin. But 
this day that stone released this soul from its green envelope, so that 

it might enter upon new transformations.... 


A bitter smile spread over Kassapa’s face. 


“Come now, ye kindly sages,” he said, “ask this leaf, if it wished to 

fall from the tree, or the stone, if it wished to break off from the 

cliff, or the lizard, if it wished to be crushed by the stone. The hour 
came, the leaf fell, the lizard heard the last of your conversations. For 
all that we know could not be otherwise. Or do ye say that it should and 
could have been otherwise than it was?” 


“It could not,” answered the sages. “What has been had to be in the great 
chain of events.” 


“Ye have spoken. Therefore, the welts on the back of Jebaka had to be in 
the great chain of events, and every one of them has been written since 
eternity in the book of necessity. And you wish me, the same kind of a 
stone, the same kind of a lizard, the same kind of a leaf on the great 

tree of life, the same kind of an insignificant stream as this brook 

which is driven by an unknown power from source to mouth.... You wish me 
to struggle against the current which is carrying me onward....” 


He kicked the bloody stone which fell into the water and he again sank 
back on the earth beside the good sages. The eyes of Kassapa again became 
dull and sad. 


Old Darnu said nothing; old Purana shook his head; but the cheerful Ulaya 
merely laughed and said: 


“In the book of necessity, it is also manifestly written, Kassapa, that | 
should tell to you what happened once to the two sages, Darnu and Purana, 
whom you see before you.... And in the same book it is written that you 
Shall listen to the tale.” 


Then he told the following strange story about his companions and they 
listened smilingly, but neither confirmed or denied a word. 


“In the land,” he said, “where blooms the lotus and the sacred stream 

flows upon its course,—there were no Brahmins more wise than Darnu and 
Purana. No one had learned the Shastras better and no one had dipped more 
deeply into the ancient wisdom of the Vedas. But when both approached the 
end of the mortal span of life and the storms of approaching winter had 
touched their hair with snow, both were still dissatisfied. The years 

were passing, the grave was coming nearer and nearer, and truth seemed 

to recede further and further....” 


Both then, well aware that it was impossible to escape the grave, decided 
to draw truth nearer to themselves. Darnu was the first to put on a 
wanderer’s robe, to hang a gourd of water on his belt, to take a staff in 
his hand and to set out. After two years of difficult traveling, he came 

to the foot of a lofty mountain and on one of its peaks, at an altitude 
where the clouds love to pass the night, he saw the ruins of a temple. In 
a meadow near the road shepherds were watching their flocks, and Darnu 
asked them what sort of a temple it was, what people had built it, and to 
what god they had offered sacrifices. 


The shepherds merely looked at the mountain and then at Darnu, their 
questioner, for they did not know what answer to make. Finally they said: 


“We inhabitants of the valleys, do not know how to answer you. There is 
among our number an old shepherd Anuruja, who ages ago used to pasture 
his flocks on these heights. He may know.” 


They called this old man. 


“| cannot tell you,” he said, “what people built it, when they did it, 

and to what god they here sacrificed. But my father heard from his father 
and told me that my great grandfather had said that there once lived a 
tribe of sages on the slopes of these mountains and that they have all 
perished, since they have erected this temple. The name of the deity was 
‘Necessity.’” 


“Necessity?” exclaimed Darnu, greatly interested. “Don’t you know, good 
father, what form this deity had and whether or not it still resides in 
this temple?” 


“We are simple people,” answered the old man, “and it is hard for us to 
answer your wise questions. When | was young,—and that was years and 
years ago,—| used to pasture my flock on these mountain sides. At that 
time there stood in the temple an idol wrought out of a gleaming black 
stone. At rare intervals, when a storm overtook me in the vicinity,—and 
storms are very terrible among these crags,—|I used to drive my flock into 
the old temple for shelter. Rarely, too, Angapali, a shepherdess from a 
neighboring hillside, would run in, trembling and frightened. | warmed 

her in my arms and the old god looked down at us with a strange smile. 
But he never did us any evil, perchance because Angapali always adorned 


him with flowers. But they Say....” 


The shepherd stopped with a doubtful look at Darnu and was apparently 
ashamed to tell him more. 


“Say what? My good man, tell me the whole story,” requested the sage. 


“They say, all the worshippers of the old god have not perished.... Some 
are wandering around the world.... And, sometimes, of course rarely, they 
come here and ask like you the road to the temple and they go there to 
question the old god. These he turns to stone. Old men have often seen in 
the temple columns or statues in the form of seated men, richly covered 
with morning-glories and other vines. Birds have built their nests on 
some. Later on they gradually turn to dust.” 


Darnu pondered deeply over the story. “Am | now near the goal?” he 
thought. For it is well known that “he, who like a blind man sees naught, 
like a deaf man, hears naught, like a tree is immovable and insensible, 
has attained unto rest and knowledge.” 


He turned to the shepherd. 
“My friend, where is the road to the temple?” 


The shepherd pointed it out, and when Darnu commenced to ascend the 
overgrown path, he watched the sage a long time and then said to his 
young companions: 


“Call me not the oldest of shepherds, but the youngest of suckling lambs 
if the old god is not soon going to have a new sacrifice. Yoke me like 

an ox or burden me like an ass with various loads, if another stone 
column is not to take its place in the old temple!...” 


The shepherds respectfully hearkened to the old man and scattered over 
the pasture. And once more the herds grazed peacefully in the valley, the 
ploughman followed his plough, the sun shone, night fell, and men were 
occupied with their own cares and thought no more of wise Darnu. Soon,—in 
a few days or so,—another wanderer came to the foot of the mountain and 
he, too, asked about the temple. When he followed the directions of the 
shepherd and began to ascend the mountain cheerfully, the old man shook 
his head and said: 


“There goes another.” 
This was Purana, following in the steps of wise Darnu and thinking: 


“It will never be said that Darnu found truth which Purana could not 
seek.” 


ll 
Darnu ascended the mountain. 


It was a hard climb. It was very evident that a human foot rarely passed 

over the neglected path, but Darnu cheerfully defied all obstacles and 

finally reached the half-ruined gates, above which was the ancient 
inscription: “I am Necessity, the mistress of every movement.” The walls 

had no other sculptures or decorations save fragments of some numbers and 
mysterious calculations. 


Darnu entered the sanctuary. The old walls spread abroad the peace of 
destruction and death. But this destruction apparently had grown weary 
and left undisturbed the ruins of walls which had witnessed the march of 
centuries. In one wall there was a broad recess; several steps led up 

to an altar, on which was an idol of a gleaming black stone; the deity 
smiled strangely as it gazed upon this picture of ruin. From beneath it 
bubbled a brook which filled the wondrous silence with the murmur of its 
water. Several palms stretched their roots into its course and towered up 
to the blue sky, which freely looked down through the ruined roof... 


Darnu involuntarily submitted to the wondrous spell of this place and 
decided to question the mysterious deity, whose spirit still seemed to 

fill the ruined temple. The sage scooped up some water out of the cold 
brook and gathered some fruit which an old fig-tree had shed and then 

he began his preparations according to all the rules in the books on 
contemplation. First of all he sat down facing the idol, drew up his 

legs, and looked at the image a long time, for he wanted to impress it 
upon his mind. Then he bared his abdomen and gazed upon that spot where 
he was bound to his mother before his earthly birth. For it is well known 
that all knowledge lies between being and not being and hence must come 
the revelations of contemplation.... 


In such a posture he saw the end of the first day and the beginning of 
the second. The heat of noon several times replaced the cool of evening 
and the shadows of night gave place to the light of the sun,—but Darnu 
remained in the same position, rarely plunging his gourd into the water 
or absent-mindedly picking up some fruit. The eyes of the sage grew 
dull and fixed; his limbs dried up. At first he felt the inconvenience 

and pain of immobility. Later on these sensations passed into complete 
unconsciousness, and before the stony gaze of the sage another world, 
the world of contemplation, began to unroll its strange apparitions and 
shapes. They no longer bore any relationship to the experiences of the 
meditating sage. They were disinterested, disconnected, and concerned 
only themselves, and that meant that they were the preludes to a 
revelation of the truth. 


It was hard to say how long this state continued. The water in the gourd 
dried up, the palms quietly rustled, the ripening fruits broke off 
and fell at the sage’s feet, but he let them lie on the ground. He was 


almost freed from thirst and hunger. He was not warmed by the noontide 
sun nor chilled by the cool freshness of the night. Finally he ceased to 
distinguish the light of day and the darkness of night. 


Then the inner eye of Darnu saw the long expected vision. Out of his 
abdomen grew a green trunk of bamboo tipped with a knot like an ordinary 
stem. From the knot grew another section and thus, rising ever higher, 

the trunk grew to consist of fifty joints, a number corresponding to the 
years of the sage. At the top, instead of leaves and blossoms, grew a 
something resembling the idol in the temple. This something looked down 
on Darnu with an evil smile. 


“Poor Darnu,” it said finally. “Why did you come here and take so much 
trouble? What do you want, poor Darnu?” 


“| seek the truth,” answered the sage. 


“Then look on me, for | am what you sought. But | see that | am 
unpleasant and disagreeable to your sight.” 


“You are incomprehensible,” answered Darnu. 
“Listen, Darnu. Do you see the fifty joints of the reed?” 
“The fifty joints of the reed are my years,” said the sage. 


“And | sit above them, for | am ‘Necessity,’ the mistress of every 
movement. Every act, every breath, everything existing, everything 
living is impotent, powerless, helpless; under the control of necessity 

it attains the aim of its existence, which is death. | am that which 

has guided the fifty joints of your life from the cradle to the present 
moment. You have never done a single thing in your whole life: not a 
single thing of good or evil.... You have never given a coin to a beggar 

in a moment of pity nor dealt a single blow with hatred in your heart 

... you have never cared for a single rose in your monastery gardens nor 
felled a single tree in the forest ... you have never fed a single animal 

nor killed a single gnat which was sucking your blood.... You have never 
made a single movement in your whole life without it being marked down in 
advance by me.... Because | am Necessity.... You have been proud of your 
actions or lamented bitterly for your sins. Your heart trembled from love 
or hate, but I—I was laughing at you, for | am Necessity and write down 
everything in advance. When you entered a square to teach fools what to 
do or what to avoid,—! was laughing and saying to myself: just see wise 
Darnu reveal his wisdom to those naive fools and share his sanctity with 
sinners. Not because Darnu is wise and holy, but because I, ‘Necessity,’ 
am like a stream and Darnu is like a leaf carried away by the current. 
Poor Darnu, you thought that you had been led hither by your search for 
truth.... But on these walls among my calculations was marked the day and 
the hour when you had to cross this threshold. Because | am Necessity... 
Poor sage!” 


“| loathe you,” said the seer with aversion. 


“Il know it. Because you considered yourself free and | am Necessity, the 
mistress of every movement.” 


Then Darnu became angry; he seized the fifty joints of the reed, broke 
them off, and flung them away. “So,” he said, “so will | deal with the 
fifty joints of my life, because during these fifty years | was merely 
the tool of Necessity. Now | will free myself, because | have seen and | 
want to break my yoke.” 


But Necessity, invisible in the darkness which surrounded the dull gaze 
of the sage, laughed and repeated: 


“No, poor Darnu, you are still mine, because | am Necessity.” 


Darnu opened his eyes with difficulty and suddenly he felt that his 

feet were swollen and painful. He started to rise, but at once he sank 
back again. Because he now Saw clearly the significance of all the 
inscriptions and calculations in the temple. As soon as he began to move 
his limbs, he saw that his desire to do so had already been written on 
the wall. 


As from another world, the voice of Necessity came to his ears: 


“Rise now, poor Darnu; your limbs are swollen. You see 999,998 of your 
brothers in darkness do it.... It is necessary_.” 


In disgust Darnu remained in his former position, which now became still 
more painful. But he said to himself: “I will be one of those in the 
darkness who will not submit to Necessity, because | am free.” 


Meanwhile the sun had reached the zenith, and as it looked through the 
holes in the roof, it began to parch the ill-protected body of the 
sage.... Darnu stretched out his hand toward his gourd. 


But he at once saw what was written on the wall under the number 999,998 
and Necessity again said: 


“Poor sage, it is_necessary_ that you drink.” 

Darnu left the gourd untouched and said: 

“| will not drink, because | am free.” 

There came a laugh from a distant corner of the temple and at the same 
time one of the fruits of the fig-tree grew too heavy to hang any longer 


and fell at the feet of the sage. At the same time a number on the wall 
changed. Darnu realized at once that this was a new attempt of Necessity 


to destroy his inner liberty. 
“1! will not eat,” he said, “because | am free.” 


Again there came a laugh from the depths of the temple and he heard the 
murmuring of the brook: 


“Poor Darnu!” 


The sage became more angry. He remained motionless without looking at the 
fruit which from time to time fell from the boughs, without hearkening 

to the seductive murmur of the waters, and he kept repeating one phrase 

to himself: “Il am free, free, free!” And that no fruit might thwart his 

freedom by falling directly into his mouth, he closed it tightly and 

clenched his teeth. 


Thus he sat for a long time, freeing himself from hunger and thirst and 
trying to spread abroad to all the corners of the earth confidence in 

his inner liberty. He grew thin, dried up, became wooden, lost track of 
time and space. He could no longer distinguish day and night, but he kept 
repeating and asserting to himself that he was free. After a certain 

space of time, the birds became accustomed to his immobility, flew up and 
perched upon him, and still later a pair of wild doves built their nest 

on the head of the free sage and heedlessly brought forth their young in 
the folds of his turban. 


“O foolish birds!” thought wise Darnu, when first the calling of the 

parents and the peeping of the young penetrated his consciousness. “They 
do all this because they are not free and obey the laws of Necessity.” 

And even when his shoulders were covered with the droppings of the 
birds,—he again said to himself: 


“Fools! They do _this_ too, because they are not free.” 

He counted himself perfectly free and close to the gods. 

Below, out of the soil, the thin tendrils of climbing vines began to rise 

and to wind themselves around his immovable limbs.... 

IV 

Only once was the wise Darnu partially recalled from complete 
unconsciousness and at that time he felt in some remote corner of his 
mind a sensation of mild astonishment. 

This was caused by the appearance of the sage Purana. Exactly like Darnu 
he walked up to the temple, read the inscription above the entrance, and 


then going in, began to read the figures on the walls. The wise Purana 
was very unlike his stern companion. He was kindly and had a round face. 


A cross-section of his trunk would have formed a circle, his pleasant 

eyes sparkled, and his lips wore a smile. In his wisdom he was never 
obstinate like Darnu, and he sought blessed peace far more zealously than 
he did freedom. 


Walking around the temple, he came to the recess, reverenced the deity, 
and then, with a glance at the brook and the fig tree, he said: 


“Here is a deity with a pleasant smile, and there is a stream of 

fresh water and a fig-tree. What more does a man need for pleasant 
contemplation? Yes, and there’s Darnu. He is so blessed that the birds 
are building their nests upon him....” 


The appearance of his wise friend was not especially joyous, but Purana, 
gazing at him reverently, said to himself: 


“There’s no doubt he’s blessed; but he always loved too stern methods of 
contemplation. | do not aspire to the higher stages of blessedness, but | 
hope to tell the dwellers upon earth what | see on the lower planes.” 


Then after enjoying the water and the juicy fruit, he sat down 
comfortably not far from Darnu, and he too prepared for contemplation in 
the proper way: that is, by baring his abdomen and gazing at it as the 
other sage had done. 


So passed a time, more slowly than with Darnu, for the kindly Purana 
often interrupted his contemplation to enjoy the water and the juicy 
fruit. Finally out of the navel of the second wise man sprang a bamboo 
trunk and this attained a height of fifty joints, the number of the years 
of his life. On the top again sat “Necessity,” but in his semi-conscious 
state she seemed to him to smile pleasantly and he replied in the same 
Way. 


“Who are you, kind deity?” he asked. 


“lam Necessity, who has governed the fifty years of your life. All that 
you have done, you did not do, but | did them, for you are but a leaf 
swept along by the stream and | am the mistress of every movement.” 


“Blessed art thou,” said Purana. “I see that | have not come to you in 
vain. Continue in the future to execute your tasks for yourself and me 
and | will watch for you in pleasant contemplation.” 


He lost himself in sleep with a happy smile on his lips. So he continued 

his pleasant contemplation, from time to time filling his gourd with 

water or picking up fruit which had fallen to the ground at his feet. 

Each time he stirred with less and less pleasure, since the drowsiness of 
contemplation was more and more strongly mastering him, and since he had 
already eaten the fruit which was nearest to him, he had to exert himself 

to obtain them from the tree. 


Finally he said to himself: 


“I’m a foolish man far removed from truth, and that’s why | have such 
foolish cares. Isn’t it because this good deity is so slow with her 
revelations? Here before me on the tree is ripe fruit and my stomach is 
empty.... But doesn’t the law of necessity say: ‘where there is an hungry 
stomach and fruit, the latter must of necessity enter the former’?... 

So, kind necessity, | submit to your power.... Isn’t that the greatest 
blessedness?” 


Thereupon he buried himself in complete contemplation like Darnu, and 
he waited for necessity to manifest herself. In order to facilitate her 
task, he held his mouth open facing the fig tree.... 


He waited one day, two, three.... Gradually the smile congealed upon his 
face, his body dried up, the pleasant rotundity of his form disappeared, 
the fat under his skin wasted away and the sinews stood out distinctly 
through it. When at last the fruit ripened and fell, striking Purana on 

the nose,—the sage did not hear it fall nor did he feel the blow.... 
Another pair of doves built a nest in the folds of his turban, fledglings 
peeped soon in the nest, and the shoulders of Purana were covered thickly 
with the droppings of the birds. When the luxurious vines had enveloped 
Purana, it was impossible to distinguish him from his companion—the 
obstinate sage struggling against Necessity from the good-natured sage 
willingly submitting to it. 


Absolute silence reigned in the temple, and the gleaming idol looked down 
on the two sages with its enigmatic and strange smile. 


Fruit ripened and fell from the trees, the brook bubbled on, white clouds 
sailed across the blue sky and looked down into the interior of the 
temple and the sages sat on without manifesting any signs of life—one in 
the blessedness of denial, the other in the blessedness of submission to 
Necessity. 


V 


Eternal night had spread its black wings over both and no living being 
would ever have known the truth which the two sages had perceived at 
the summit of the fifty joints of the reed. But before the last spark 

which illumined in the darkness the consciousness of wise Darnu had been 
finally extinguished,—he heard again the same voice as before: Necessity 
was laughing in the gathering darkness, and this laughter, taciturn and 
soundless, seemed to Darnu a presentiment of death.... 


“Poor Darnu,” said the implacable deity, “pitiable sage! You thought you 
could leave me, you hoped that you could lay aside my yoke and by turning 
into an immobile column purchase thereby the consciousness of spiritual 


liberty...” 


“Yes, |am free,” answered the thought of the obstinate sage. “I alone in 
the darkness of your servants do not obey the commands of Necessity....” 


“Look here, poor Darnu....” 


Suddenly with his inner eye he saw again the meaning of all the 
inscriptions and calculations on the walls of the temple. The numbers 
quietly changed, they grew or diminished automatically and one of them 
especially attracted his attention. It was the number 999,998.... And 

as he looked at it, two units more fell on the wall and the long number 
quietly began to change. Darnu trembled and Necessity smiled again. 


“You understood, poor sage? In every hundred thousand of my blind 
servants there is always one obstinate man like you, and one lazy man 
like Purana.... You have both come here.... Greetings, ye sages, who have 
completed my calculations....” 


Two tears rolled down from the dull eyes of the sage; they quietly rolled 
down over his dried up cheeks and fell upon the ground like two ripe 
fruits from the tree of his aged wisdom. 


Beyond the walls of the temple everything went as usual. The sun shone, 
the winds blew, the people in the valley busied themselves with their 

cares, the clouds gathered in the heavens.... As they crossed the 

mountains, they became heavy and weak. A storm broke in the mountains.... 


Again as in times of yore, a foolish shepherd from a neighboring hillside 
drove hither his flock and from another direction a young and foolish 
shepherdess drove hither her flock. They met by the brook and the recess 
out of which the deity looked at them with its strange smile, and while 

the thunder roared, they embraced and cooed, just as 999,999 pairs had 
done in the same situation. If wise Darnu could have seen and heard them, 
he would certainly have said in the greatness of his wisdom: 


“Fools, they are doing this not for themselves but for the pleasure of 
Necessity.” 


The storm passed, the sun again played upon the grass, which was still 
covered with the sparkling drops of rain and lighted up the darkened 
interior of the temple. 


“Look,” said the shepherdess, “see those two new statues. They never were 
here before.” 


“Hush,” answered the shepherd. “Old men say that these are worshippers of 
the ancient deity. But they can’t do any harm.... Stay with them and I'll 
go and find your stray sheep.” 


He went out and left her alone with the idol and the two sages. Because 
she was a little afraid and because she was filled with youthful love 

and delight, she could not remain in one place but kept walking around 
the temple and singing loud songs of love and joy. When the storm was 
entirely passed and the edge of the dark cloud had hidden itself behind 
the distant summits of the range of mountains, she pulled some damp 
flowers and decked the idol with them. To conceal its unpleasant smile, 
she stuck in its mouth a fruit of the mountain nut with its leaves and 
stem. 


Then she looked at it and laughed aloud. 


That did not seem enough. She wanted to adorn the old men with flowers. 
But since good Purana still carried the nest with the young birds, she 
turned her attention to stern Darnu, whose nest had been abandoned. She 
removed the empty nest, cleaned of bird droppings the turban, hair and 
shoulders of the sage and washed his face with spring water. She thought 
that in this way she was recompensing the gods for their protection of 

her happiness. Because even this seemed little and she was overflowing 
with joy, she bent over and suddenly the blessed Darnu, standing on the 
very threshold of Nirvana, felt on his dry lips the vigorous kiss of the 
foolish girl... 


Soon after the shepherd returned with a lamb which he had found, and the 
two went off, singing a cheerful song. 

VI 

In the meantime, that spark which had not been quite extinguished in the 
consciousness of wise Darnu, flickered up and commenced to burn brighter 
and brighter. First of all, in him as in a house where everyone is 

sleeping, thought awoke and began to wander restlessly in the darkness. 
Wise Darnu thought a whole hour and formed only one phrase: 

“They were subject to Necessity....” 

Another hour: 

“But in the last instance, | too was subject to it....” 

A third hour brought a new premise: 

“In picking the fruit, | obeyed the law of Necessity.” 

A fourth: 


“But in refusing, | fulfilled her calculations.” 


A fifth: 


“Those fools live and love, but wise Purana and | die.” 
A sixth: 
“This perhaps is a work of Necessity, but it has very little sense.” 


Then awakened thought finally stirred itself and began to rouse other 
sleeping faculties: 


“lf Purana and | die,” said wise Darnu to himself, “it will be inevitable 
but foolish. If | succeed in saving myself and my companion, it will be 
likewise necessary but sensible. Therefore we will save ourselves. For 
this | need will and strength.” 


He rallied the little spark of will which had not been extinguished. He 
compelled it to raise his heavy eyelids. 


The daylight broke in upon his consciousness, as it floods a room on the 
opening of the shutters. First he noticed the lifeless figure of his 

friend, with his set face and the tear that precedes death already on 

his cheeks. Darnu’s heart felt such pity for his ill-fated fellow seeker 
after truth that his will became stronger and stronger. It entered his 
hands and they began to move; his hands helped his feet.... This all took 
much longer to execute than to decide upon. But the following morning 
found Darnu’s gourd full of fresh water at Purana’s lips, and a piece of 
juicy fruit fell finally into the open mouth of the good-natured sage. 


Then Purana’s jaws moved and he thought: “O benevolent Necessity. | see 
that you are now beginning to fulfill your promise.” But when he realized 
that it was not the goddess but his companion Darnu who was stirring 
around him, he felt himself rather insulted and said: 


“Eight mountain ranges and seven seas, the sun and the holy gods, you, 
|, the universe,—all are moved by Necessity.... Why did you awaken me, 
Darnu? | was on the threshold of blessed peace.” 


“You were like a corpse, friend Purana.” 


“He who like a blind man sees nought, like a deaf man hears nought, like 
a tree is insensible and immovable, has attained rest.... Give me some 
more water to drink, friend Darnu....” 


“Drink, Purana. | still see a tear on your cheek. Did not the blessedness 
of peace press it from your eyes?” 


The wise sages spent the next three weeks in accustoming their mouths to 
eating and drinking and their limbs to moving, and during these three 
weeks they slept in the temple and warmed each other with the heat of 
their bodies till their strength returned. 


At the beginning of the fourth week, they stood at the threshold of the 
ruined temple. Below at their feet lay the green slopes of the mountain 
descending into the valley.... Far in the distance were the winding 

rivers, the white houses of the villages and cities where people lived 

their normal lives, busied with cares, passions, love, anger and hate, 
where joy was changed for sorrow, and sorrow was healed by new joy, and 
where amid the roaring torrent of life men raised their eyes to heaven, 
seeking a star to guide them.... The sages stood and looked at the 

picture of life spread out at the entrance to the old temple. 


“Where shall we go, friend Darnu?” asked the blinded Purana. “Are there 
no directions on the walls of the temple?” 


“Leave the temple and its deity in peace,” answered Darnu. “If we go to 
the right, that will be in accordance with Necessity. If we go to the 

left, that too is in accordance with her. Don’t you understand, friend 
Purana, that this deity acknowledges as its laws everything that our 
choice decides upon. Necessity is not the master but merely the soulless 
accountant of our movements. The accountant marks only what has been. 
What must be—will be only by our will...” 


“It means....” 


“It means,—let us permit Necessity to worry over her calculations, as 
she will. Let us choose that path which leads us to the homes of our 
brothers.” 


With cheerful steps both sages went down from the mountain heights into 
the valley, where human life flows on amid cares, love, and sorrow, where 
laughter echoes and tears flow.... 


“And where our steward, O Kassapa, covers the back of the slave Jebaka 
with welts,” added wise Darnu with a smile of reproach. 


This is the story which the cheerful sage Ulaya told to the young son of 
the Rajah Lichava, when he had fallen into the idleness of despair... 

Darnu and Purana smiled, denying nothing and affirming nothing, and 
Kassapa heard the story. Buried in thought he went away toward the home 
of his father, the powerful Rajah Lichava. 


THE BABY BLIMP 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Tish Plays the Game 


Ever since last spring | have felt that a certain explanation is due to 
the public regarding Tish’s great picture, The Sky Pirate, especially 

as to the alteration at the end of that now celebrated picture. | have 
also felt that a full explanation of what happened to us on that final 
tragic night is due to our dear Tish herself. She has never yet made a 
statement of any case of hers, believing that her deeds must speak for 
her. 


But perhaps, more than anything, | am influenced by the desire to 
present the facts to Charlie Sands, Tish’s nephew, for, owing to his 
attitude the day he met us at the train, Tish has never deigned to make 
a full explanation. 


We were on the platform, and | was taking a cinder out of Aggie’s eye, 
when we perceived him, standing close by and surveying us gloomily. 


“My life,” he said, “has resolved itself into meeting you three when 

you have come back from doing something you shouldn’t.” He then picked 
up a bag or two and observed: “Even the chap in the Bible only had one 
prodigal.” 


He said nothing more until we were waiting for a taxi, when he observed 
that his nerves were not what they had been, and who was to secure bail 
for us when he was gone? We could only meet this with silence, but the 
fact is that he has never yet lost his money in that way, and never 

will. 


“Some day,” he said, “I shall drop over of heart failure on receiving 
one of your wires, and then where will you be?” 


“The circumstances were unusual,” Tish said with dignity. 


“I'll tell the world they were!” he said. “Unusual as h--l.” 


He then lapsed into silence, and so remained until we were in the 
taxicab, on our way to Tish’s apartment. Then he leaned forward and 
stared fixedly at his Aunt Letitia. 


“Now!” he said. “We're going to have the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. What about that elephant?” 


Tish raised her eyebrows. 
“Elephant?” she said. 


“‘Elephant’ is the word | used. Look me square in the eye, last 
surviving female relative of mine, and deny you had anything to do with 
it! The moment the Associated Press wires began to come in, | knew.” 


“Very well,” Tish said acidly. “If you know, there is no need to 
explain.” 


And from that moment to this, she never has. 


* * * * * 


In order to bring the elephant incident in its proper sequence it is 
necessary to return to the autumn of last year, and to tell of the 
various incidents which led up to that awful night, and the roof of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


During all of last winter Tish had been making a survey of what she 
called the art, the educational value and the business of moving 
pictures. She was, in a word, studying them. And she came to certain 
conclusions. Thus, she believed that the public had wearied of 
sentiment and was ready for adventure without sex. Also, that the 
overemphasis on love in the pictures was weakening the moral fiber of 
the nations. 


“It was when sex replaced war,” she observed to Aggie and myself, “that 
Rome fell and Babylon crumbled to the dust.” 


| agreed with her, but Aggie had certain reservations. When, as 
frequently happened, Tish left the theater just before the final 
embrace, thus registering her disapproval, Aggie sometimes loitered, 
to put on her overshoes or to find her glasses. Indeed, once trying 

to take her departure while looking back over her shoulder, she had a 
really bad fall in the theater aisle. 


But our dear Tish showed Aggie considerable indulgence, as Aggie’s life 
had at one time held a romance of its own, she having been engaged to a 


Mr. Wiggins, who had not survived the engagement. 


| have mentioned Mr. Wiggins because, although it is thirty years since 
he passed over, it was Aggie’s getting into touch with him in the 

spirit world which brought Mr. Stein into our lives. And it was Stein 

who brought about all our troubles. We were both very happy to find our 
dear Tish occupied with a new interest, as since the war, when she had 
captured the town of X---- single handed--for Aggie was at the time 

on the church steeple and | had gone back for reénforcements--she had 
become rather listless. 


“| find it difficult,” she had once acknowledged, “to substitute the 
daily dozen for my activities in France, and the sight of four women 
quarreling madly over a bridge table for a back scratcher with a pink 
bow on it simply makes me homesick for the war.” 


Judge of our disappointment, therefore, when with the first of March, 
Tish’s interest in the pictures apparently lagged. From spending 

night after night watching them, she suddenly became invisible to us 
for long periods, and Hannah reported that at these times she would 
lock herself in her room, burning innumerable papers at the end of the 
period of seclusion. Also that, listening at the door, she could hear 

our dear Tish walking up and down the floor muttering to herself; and 
she reported that these active periods were followed by quiescent ones, 
when she could hear the rapid scratching of a pen. 


Our first anxiety was that Tish had got herself into some sort of 
difficulty with her affairs, and this was not lessened by Hannah’s 
bringing to us one evening a scrap of charred paper on which were the 
words: “I will kill myself first.” 


Had Charlie Sands not been out of town we would have gone to him, but 
he was in Europe, and did not return until four months later, when we 
were able to call on him for bail, as | have said. We had, therefore, 

no inkling of what was happening when, finding Tish in an approachable 
mood one evening, Aggie suggested that she try automatic writing. 


Aggie had at last got into touch with Mr. Wiggins through a medium, and 
learned that he was very happy. But, although | have seen her sit for 
hours with a pencil poised over a sheet of paper, she had secured no 
written message from him. She therefore suggested that Tish try it. 


“I've always felt that you are psychic, Tish,” she said. “Every now 

and then when | touch you | get a spark, like electricity. And | have 
frequently heard knocks on the furniture when you are in a dark room.” 
“I've got bruises to show for them too,” Tish said grimly. 


Well, though Tish at first demurred, she finally agreed, and after 
Aggie had placed a red petticoat over the lamp to secure what she 


called the psychic light, Tish made the attempt. 


“| have no faith in it,” she said, “but | shall entirely retire my 
personality, and if there is a current from beyond, it shall flow 
through me unimpeded.” 


Very soon we heard the pencil moving, and on turning on the light later 
we were electrified to see the rough outline of an animal, which Aggie 
has since contended might have been intended for Katie, the elephant, 
but which closely resembled those attempts frequently made to draw a 
pig with the eyes closed. Underneath was the word “stein.” 


In view of later developments we know now that the word “stein” was not 
from Mr. Wiggins--although Aggie remembered that he had once or twice 
referred, when thirsty, to a stein of something or other--but that it 

was a proper name. 


That at least a part of the message had a meaning for our dear Tish is 
shown by a cryptic remark she made to the room. 


“Thanks,” she said, to whatever spirit hovered about us. “I'll do it. 
It was what | intended, anyhow.” 


Just a month later Tish telephoned one morning for Aggie and myself to 
go there that afternoon. There was a touch of sharpness in her manner, 
which with Tish usually means nervous tension. 


“And put on something decent, for once,” she said. “There’s no need to 
look as though you were taking your old clothes for an airing, to keep 
out the moths.” 


Tish was alone when we arrived. | could smell sponge cakes baking, and 
Tish had put on her mother’s onyx set and was sitting with her back to 
the light. She looked slightly feverish, and | commented on it, but she 
only said that she had been near the stove. 


When she was called out, however, Aggie leaned over to me. 


“Stove, nothing!” she said. “She’s painted her face! And she’s got a 
new transformation!” 


Had Charlie Sands himself appeared wearing a toupee we could not have 

been more astounded. And our amazement continued when Hannah brought in 
a tea tray with the Carberry silver on it, silver which had been ina 

safe-deposit vault for twenty years. 


“Hannah,” | demanded, “what is the matter?” 


“She’s going to be married! That’s what,” said Hannah, putting down 
the tray with a slam. “No fool like an old fool!” Then she burst into 
tears. “She spent the whole morning in a beauty parlor,” she wailed. 
“Look at her finger nails! And callin’ me in to draw up her corset on 
her!” 


Neither Aggie nor | could speak for a moment. As | have said, our dear 
Tish had never shown any interest in the other sex. Indeed, | think 

| may say that Tish’s virginity of outlook regarding herself is her 
strongest characteristic. It is her proud boast that no man has ever 
offered her the most chaste of salutes, and her simple statement as to 
what would happen if one did has always been a model of firmness. 


| have heard her remark that when the late Henry Clay observed “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” he was referring to marriage. 


But Aggie had been correct. There was a bloom on dear Tish’s face never 
placed there by the benign hand of Nature. Had | seen Mr. Ostermaier, 
our minister, preaching a sermon in a silk hat | should not have felt 

more horrified. And our anxiety was not lessened by Tish’s first remark 
when she returned. 


“| shall want you two as witnesses,” she said. “And | shall make just 
one remark now. | Know your attitude on certain subjects, so | ask 
you simply to remember this: | believe we owe a duty to the nation, 
especially with regard to children.” 


“Good heavens, Tish!” Aggie said, and turned a sort of greenish white. 
“A woman of your age----” 


“What's my age got to do with it?” Tish snapped. “I simply say----” 

But just then the doorbell rang, and Hannah announced a gentleman. 

It was a Mr. Stein. 

Aggie has told me since that the thought of Tish marrying was as 
nothing to her then, compared with the belief that she was marrying out 
of the Presbyterian Church. And she knew the moment she saw him that 
Mr. Stein was not a Presbyterian. But as it developed and as all the 
world knows now, it was not a matter of marriage at all. 


Mr. Stein was the well-known moving-picture producer. 


While Aggie and | were endeavoring to readjust our ideas he sat down, 
and looked at Tish while rubbing his hands together. 


“Well, Miss Carberry,” he said, “I’ve brought the contracts.” 


“And the advance?” Tish inquired calmly. 
“And the advance. Certified check, as you requested.” 
“You approve of my idea?” 


“Well,” he said, “you're right in one way. Sex has been overdone 

in pictures. The censors have killed it. When you're limited to a 

five-foot kiss--well, you know. You can’t get it over, that’s all. 

We've had to fall back on adventure. Not even crime, at that. Would 

you believe it, we’ve had to change a murder scene just lately to the 
corpse taking an overdose of sleeping medicine by mistake. And we can’t 
have a woman show her figure on a chaise longue in a tea gown, while 
the bathing-suit people get by without any trouble. It’s criminal, 

that’s all. Criminal!” 


“You have missed my idea,” Tish said coldly. “I wrote that picture to 
prove that a love interest, any love interest, is not essential to a 
picture.” 

He agreed with what we now realize was suspicious alacrity. 
“Certainly,” he said. “Certainly! After all, who pays the profits on 
pictures? The women, Miss Carberry. The women! Do up the dishes in 
a hurry--get me?--and beat it for the theater. Like to sit there and 
imagine themselves the heroine. And up to now we’ve never given them a 
heroine over seventeen years of age!” 

He reflected on this, almost tearfully. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s over now. There are twenty-nine million women 
over forty in America to-day, and every one will see this picture. That 
is, if we do it.” 

“If you do it?” Tish inquired, gazing at him through her spectacles. 


“When | told the casting director to find me a woman for the part he 
went out and got drunk. He’s hardly been sober since.” 


“You haven’t found anyone?” 
“Not yet.” 


Tish had picked up her knitting, and Mr. Stein sat back and surveyed 
her for a few moments in silence. Then he leaned forward. 


“Excuse me for asking, Miss Carberry,” he said, “but have you ever 
driven a car?” 


“| drove an ambulance in France.” 


“Really?” He seemed interested and slightly excited. “Then the sound of 
a gun wouldn't scare you, | dare say?” 


“| would hardly say that. | shoot very well. I’m considered rather 
good with a machine gun, | believe.” 


He sat forward on the edge of his chair, and stared at her. 


“Ever ride a horse?” he inquired. “Not hard, you know, with a Western 
saddle. You just sit in it and the horse does the rest.” 


Tish looked at him through her spectacles. 


“There is no argument for the Western saddle as against the English,” 
she said firmly. “I have used them both, Mr. Stein. One rides properly 
by balance, not adherence.” 


Mr. Stein suddenly got out his handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 


“Would you believe it!” he muttered. “And me just happening to be in 
town on a little matter of alimony! Does everything! By heaven, | 
believe she could fill a tooth!” 


He then stared again at Tish and said, “You’re not by any chance 
related to the Miss Carberry who captured the town of X---- from the 
Germans, | Suppose?” 


“My friends here, and I, did that; yes.” 


He stared at us all without saying anything for a moment. Then he 
moistened his lips. 


“Well, well!” he said. “Well, well! Why, we ran a shot of you, Miss 
Carberry, in our news feature, when you were decorated and kissed by 
that French general, What’s-His-Name.” 


“| prefer not to recall that.” 


“Surely, surely,” he agreed. He then got up and bowed to Tish. “Miss 
Carberry,” he said, “I apologize, and | salute you. | came here to 
offer you a fixed price for your story. A moment ago | decided to offer 
you the part of the woman of--er--maturity in your picture, with two 
hundred dollars a week and a double for the stunts. | now remove the 
double, and offered you a thousand a week for your first picture. If 
that goes, we'll talk business.” 


If Tish reads this | will ask her at this moment to pause and think. 
Did | or did | not enter a protest? Did Aggie warn her or did she 
not? And was it not Tish herself who silenced us with a gesture, and 


completed her arrangements while Aggie softly wept? 
She cannot deny it. 
One final word of Tish’s | must record, in fairness to her. 


“If | do this, Mr. Stein,” she said, “there must be a clear 
understanding. This is purely a picture of adventure and is to teach a 
real moral lesson.” 


“Absolutely,” Mr. Stein said heartily. “Virtue is always triumphant on 
the screen. It is our greatest commercial asset. Without it, ladies, 
we would be nowhere.” 


“And there must be no love element introduced.” 
“Certainly not,” said Mr. Stein. “Certainly not!” 


Those were almost his final words. We then had tea, and Tish gave him 
some of our homemade blackberry cordial. He seemed very pleased with 
it, and on departing remarked, “My admiration for you grows steadily, 
Miss Carberry. | did not fully estimate your powers when | said you 

could fill a tooth. You could, with that cordial, make a ouija board 
hiccup.” 


Things were quiet for a month or two after that, and we understood that 
the production was being got ready. But Tish was very busy, having 
thrown herself into her preparations with her usual thoroughness. 


She had found a teacher who taught how to register with the face the 
various emotions on the screen, and twice a week Aggie or myself held 
her book, illustrated with cuts, while Tish registered in alphabetical 
order: Amusement, anxiety, boredom, curiosity, devotion, envy, fatigue, 
generosity, hate, interest, jealousy, keenness, laughter, love, 
merriment, nobility, objection, pity, quarrelsomeness, ridicule, 
satisfaction, terror, uneasiness, vanity, wrath, and so on. 


| must confess that the subtle changes of expression were often lost on 
me, and that | suffered extremely at those times, when discarding the 
book, she asked us to name her emotion from her expression. She would 
stand before her mirror and arrange her features carefully, and then 
quickly turn. But | am no physiognomist. 


Her physical preparations, however, she made alone. That she was 
practicing again with her revolver Hannah felt sure, but we had no 
idea where and how. As has been previously recorded, the janitor of 
her apartment had refused to allow her to shoot in the basement after 


a bullet had embedded itself in the dining table of A flat while the 
family was at luncheon. We surmised that she was doing it somewhere 
outside of town. 


Later on we had proof of this. Aggie and | were taking a constitutional 
one day in the country beyond the car line when, greatly to our 
surprise, we heard two shots beyond a hedge, followed by a man’s 
angry shouts, and on looking over the hedge, who should we behold but 
our splendid Tish, revolver in hand, and confronted by an angry farm 
laborer. 


“Right through my hat!” he was bellowing. “If a man can’t do an honest 
day’s work without being fired at----” 


“Work?” Tish said coldly. “You were so still | took you for a 
scarecrow.” 


“Scarecrow yourself! When | yelled, you shot again!” he howled. 
“Deliberate attempt at murder. That’s what it was.” 


“It went off by itself the second time,” Tish explained. “I’m 
rehearsing a certain scene, and----” 


“Rehearsing?” said the man. “What for?” 
“For the moving pictures.” 
He looked at her, and then he bowed very politely. 


“Well, well!” he said. “I didn’t recognize you at first, Miss Pickford. 
And how’s Doug?” 


We did not tell Tish that we had witnessed this encounter. She might 
have been sensitive about mistaking a farmer for a scarecrow. 


It was a day or so after, in our presence, that Tish informed Hannah 

she would take her along as her maid. And Hannah, who in twenty odd 
years had never been known to show enthusiasm, was plainly delighted 
with the prospect. 


“D’you mean | can see them acting?” she inquired. 

“| imagine so,” Tish said with a tolerant smile. 

“Love scenes too?” Hannah asked, with an indelicacy that startled us. 
“There will be no love scenes in this picture, Hannah,” Tish reproved 
her. “lam surprised at you. And even in the ones you see every 


evening, when you ought to be doing something better, it is as well to 
remember that the persons are not really lovers. Indeed, that often 


they are barely friends.” 


She then told Hannah to go downtown and buy a book on moving-picture 
make-up and the various articles required, as, since she was to be a 
personal maid, she must know about such things. 


| confess that Aggie and | were in a state of extreme depression when 
we left Tish that day. The thought of our dear friend altering the 

face her Creator gave her was a painful one, and both of us, | think, 
feared it as an index of a possible general demoralization, as too 

often happens in the movies. Aggie particularly feared the contacts 
with men, as mentioned by Hannah, in spite of Tish’s firm attitude. The 
well-known temptations of Hollywood were in both our minds. 


“They aren’t paying her a thousand dollars a week just to ride, and so 
on,” Aggie said bitterly. “Did you ever see a picture without a love 
story? It isn’t only her neck she’s risking, Lizzie.” 


| must confess to the same uneasiness. 


We went to bed early that night, sorely troubled, and | had fallen 

asleep and was dreaming that Tish was trying to leap from an automobile 
to a moving train, and that everytime she did it the train jumped to 
another track, when the telephone bell rang, and it was Hannah. She 
said that Tish wanted me, and to go over right away, but not to waken 
Aggie. 


| went at once and found all the lights going, and Tish in her bed, 
bolt upright, with both eyes closed. 


“Tish!” | cried. “Your eyes! Can’t you see?” 


“Not through my eyelids,” she said witheringly. “Don’t be a fool, 
Lizzie. Look at this stuff and then tell me what will take it off.” 


| then saw that the rims of her eyelids were smeared with a black 

paste which had hardened like enamel, and that they had become glued 
together, leaving her, temporarily at least, sightless and helpless. My 
poor Tish! 


“What will take it off?” she demanded. “That idiot Hannah offered to 
melt it with a burning match.” 


“| don’t think anything but a hammer will do any good, Tish.” 


| discovered then that Hannah had bought the make-up book, and that it 
laid particular emphasis on beading the eyelashes. With her impatient 
temperament Tish, although the shops were shut by that time, decided 
to make the experiment, and had concocted a paste of glue and India 
ink. She had experimented first on her eyebrows, she had thought 


successfully, although when | saw her they looked like two jet 
crescents fastened to her forehead; but inadvertently closing her eyes 
after beading her lashes, she had been unable to open them again. 


She and Hannah had tried various expedients, among them lard, the yolk 
of an egg, cold cream and ammonia, but without result. | was obliged to 
tell her that it was set like a cement pavement. 


In the end | was able, amid exclamations of pain and annoyance from 

Tish, to cut off her lashes, and later to shave her eyebrows with an 

old razor which Hannah had for some unknown purpose, and although much 
of the glue remained Tish was able to see once more. When | left her 

she was contemplating her image in her mirror, and a little of her fine 
frenzy of early enthusiasm seemed to have departed. 


It is characteristic of Tish that, once embarked on an enterprise, 

she devotes her entire attention to it and becomes in a way isolated 
from her kind. Her mental attitude during these periods of what may be 
termed mind gestation is absent and solitary. Thus | am able to tell 
little of what preparations she made during the following weeks. | 

do know that she went to church on her last Sunday with her bonnet 
wrong side before, and that during the sermon she was unconsciously 
assuming the various facial expressions, one after the other, to the 
astonishment and confusion of Mr. Ostermaier in the pulpit. 


But we also learned that she had again taken up her riding. The papers 
one evening were full of an incident connected with the local hunt, 
where an unknown woman rider had followed the hounds in to the death 
and had then driven them all off and let the fox go free. 


My suspicions were at once aroused, and | carried the paper to Tish 
that night. | found her on her sofa, with the air redolent of arnica 
and witch hazel, and gave her the paper. She read the article calmly 
enough. 


“| belong to the Humane Society, Lizzie,” she said. “Those dogs would 
have killed it.” 


“But what made you join the hunt?” 


“| didn’t join the hunt,” she said wearily. “How did | know that 

beast was an old hunter? | was riding along quietly when a horn blew 
somewhere, and the creature just went over the fence and started.” Tish 
closed her eyes. “We jumped eleven fences and four ditches,” she said 
in a tired voice, “and | bit my tongue halfway through. | think we 

went through some hotbeds, too, but | hadn’t time to look.” 


“Tish,” | said firmly, “I want you to think, long and hard. Is it worth 
it? What are they going to pay you a thousand dollars a week to risk? 
Your beauty, your virtue or your neck? | leave it to you to guess.” 


“It’s my neck,” said Tish coldly. 


“Well, you’ve lost the head that belongs on it,” | retorted. And | went 
home. 


We were to leave on a Monday, and the Saturday before Tish called me by 
telephone. 


“I've been thinking, Lizzie,” she said. “A portion of my picture is 
laid in the desert. We’d better take some antisnake-bite serum.” 


“Where do you get it?” 


“For heaven’s sake, don’t bother me with detail,” she snapped. “Try the 
snake house at the Zoo.” 


| did so, and | must say the man acted strangely about it. 
“For snake bite?” he inquired. “Who's been bitten?” 


“Nobody’s been bitten,” | said with dignity. “I just want a little to 
have on hand in case of trouble.” 


He looked around and lowered his voice. “I get you,” he said. “Well, 
| haven’t any now, but | will have next week. Eight dollars a quart. 
Prewar stuff.” 


When | told him | couldn’t wait he stared at me strangely, and when 
| turned at the door he had called another man, and they were both 
looking after me and shaking their heads. 


IV 


It had been the desire of Tish’s life to fly in an aéroplane, and we 
knew by this time that much of her story was laid in the air. But 
during the trip west | believe she lost some of her fine enthusiasm. 
This was due, | imagine, to the repeated stories of crashes with which 
the newspapers were filled, and also to the fact that we passed one 
airship abandoned in a field, and showing signs of having fallen from a 
considerable height. 


This theory was borne out, | admit, by Tish’s reception of Mr. Stein at 
the station in Los Angeles. 


“We've got a small dirigible for the bootleggers, Miss Carberry,” he 
said cheerfully, “and a fast pursuit plane for you, machine gun and 
all. Got the plane cheap, after a crash. A dollar saved is a dollar 
earned, you know!” 


Tish, | thought, went a trifle pale. 


“You won’t need them, Mr. Stein. I’m going to take the story out of the 
air.” 


“Great Scott! What for?” he exclaimed. 
“It is too improbable.” 


“Improbable! Of course it is. That’s the point.” Then he leaned forward 
and patted her reassuringly. “Now, see here, Miss Carberry,” he said, 
“don’t you worry! We’ve got a good pilot for you, and everything. 
You’re as Safe there as you are in this car.” 


Unfortunately the car at that moment failed to make a sharp turn, left 
the road, leaped a ditch, and brought up in a plowed field. It seemed a 
bad omen to begin with, and Tish, | think, so considered it. 


“My nephew developed jaundice after an air ride, Mr. Stein,” she said 
as the driver backed the car onto the road, and we pulled Aggie from 
beneath the three of us. “An attack of jaundice on my part would hold 
up the picture indefinitely.” 


But Mr. Stein was ready for that, as we later found him ready for every 
emergency. 


“We've a doctor on the lot, Miss Carberry,” he said. “Specializes in 
jaundice. Don’t you worry at all.” 


Looking back, both Aggie and | realize the significance of the remark 
he made on leaving us after having settled us at the hotel. 


“We've made one or two changes in the story, Miss Carberry,” he said. 
“Nothing you will object to.” He smiled genially. “Have to give the 
scenario department something to do to earn their salaries!” 


Had Tish not been preoccupied this would not have gone unchallenged. 
But she was Staring up just then at the blue California sky, where an 
aviator was looping the loop, and so forth, and she made no comment. 


When we recall our California experience, Aggie and | date our first 
disappointment from the following day, Tish’s first at the studio. 


Though Tish cannot be termed a handsome woman, she has a certain 
majesty of mien, which has its own charm. Her new transformation, too, 
had softened certain of her facial angles, and we had felt that she 
would have real distinction on the screen. But it was to be otherwise, 
alas! 


Aggie and | had been put out, and sat on the dressing-room steps, 
perspiring freely, while numerous people came and went from Tish’s 
room. We had heard of the great change effected by the make-up, and our 
hopes were high. We had not expected her to compete with the various 
beauties of the silver sheet, but we had expected to find her natural 
charms emphasized. 


But when, some time later, the door opened and Tish appeared, what 
shall | say? It was Tish, of course, but Tish in an old skirt and a 
blouse, with no transformation, and her own hair slicked into a hard 
knot on top of her head. 


Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and she can never be utterly 
plain to us. But | must say she was not ornamental. 


She did not speak, nor did we. She simply passed us, stalking across 
the lot to a large glassed-in building, and | went in to comfort Hannah. 


V 


The picture, The Sky Pirate, having made a great success, | need 

only briefly outline Tish’s story. As an elderly clerk in the secret 

service, she is appalled by the amount of rum smuggling going on, 
especially by dirigible from Mexico. She volunteers to stop it, and is 
refused permission. She then steals an airship from the Army, funds 
from the Treasury in Washington, an air pilot from the Marines, and 
starts West, unheralded and unsung, in pursuit of her laudable purpose. 


The various incidents, as the great American public will recall, 

include her fastening a Mexican governor in a cave by exploding 
dynamite in the hillside above him; dropping from a bridge to a moving 
train below to search the express car for liquor; trapping the chief 
smuggler on top of the structural-iron framework of a building, and so 
on. In the end, by holding up the smugglers’ dirigible with her own 
aéroplane and a machine gun, Tish forces them to hand over the valise 
containing their ill-gotten gains, and with it descends by a parachute 
to the ground and safety. Later on, as you will recall, she finds the 
smugglers at an orgy, and with two revolvers arrests them all. 


This simple outline only barely reveals the plan of the story. It says 
nothing of the pursuits on horseback, the shipwreck, the fire, and so 
on. But it shows clearly that the original story contained no love 
interest. 


| lay stress on this at this point in the narration, because it was 
very early in the picture that we began to notice Mr. Macmanus. 


Mr. Macmanus was a tall gentleman with a gray mustache, and with 
a vague resemblance to Mr. Ostermaier, but lacking the latter’s 


saintliness of expression. We paid little attention to him at first, 
but he was always around when Tish was being photographed--or shot, as 
the technical term is--and in his make-up. 


Aggie rather admired him, and spoke to him one day while he was feeding 
peanuts to Katie, the tame studio elephant--of whom more anon. 


“Are you being shot to-day?” she inquired. 


“No madam. Not to-day, nor even at sunrise!” he replied in a bitter 
tone. “From what | can discover, | am being paid my salary to prevent 
my appearance on any screen.” 


He then gloomily fed the empty bag to Katie, and went away. 


We had no solution for the mystery of Mr. Macmanus at that period, and 
indeed temporarily forgot him. For the time had come for Tish to take 
the air, and both Aggie and | were very nervous. 


Even Tish herself toyed with her breakfast the morning of that day, 
and spoke touchingly of Charlie Sands, observing that she was his only 
surviving relative, and that perhaps it was wrong and selfish of her to 
take certain risks. To add to our anxiety, the morning paper chronicled 
the story of a fatal crash the day before, and she went, | think, a 

trifle pale. Later on, however, she rallied superbly. 


“After all,” she said, “the percentage of accident is only one in five 
hundred. | am sorry for the poor wretch, but it saves the lives of four 
hundred and ninety-nine others. Figures do not lie.” 


From that time on she was quite buoyant, and ate a lamb chop with 
appetite. 


During the flight Aggie, Hannah and | remained in the open, looking up, 
and | must admit that it was a nervous time for us, seeing our dear 
Tish head down above the earth, and engaged in other life-imperiling 
exploits. But she came down smiling and, when the aéroplane stopped, 
spoke cheerfully. 


“A marvelous experience,” she observed. “One feels akin to the birds. 
One soars, and loses memory of earth.” 


She was then helped out, but owing to the recent altitude her knees 
refused to support her, and she sank to the ground. 
Vi 


There were, of course, occasional misadventures. There was that 
terrible day, for instance, when Tish hung from a bridge by her hands, 


ready to drop to a train beneath, when through some mistake the train 
was switched to another track and our dear Letitia was left hanging, 

like Mohammed's coffin, between heaven and earth. And that other day, 
of wretched memory, when on exploding the hillside to imprison the 
governor, a large stone flew up and struck Aggie violently in the 

mouth, dislodging her upper plate and almost strangling her. 


There was, again, the time when the smugglers set fire to the building 
Tish was in, and the fire department did not receive its signal and 
failed to arrive until almost too late. 


But in the main, things went very well. There were peaceful days when 
Aggie and | fed peanuts to the little studio elephant, Katie, and 

indeed became quite friendly with Katie, who dragged certain heavy 
articles about the lot and often roamed at will, her harness chains 
dangling. And there were hot days when we sought the shelter of the 
cool hangar which housed the smugglers’ dirigible, or baby blimp as it 
was called, and where we had concealed several bottles of blackberry 
cordial against emergency. 


At such times we frequently discussed what Aggie now termed the 
Macmanus mystery. For such it had become. 


“He’s not hanging around for any good purpose, Lizzie,” Aggie 
frequently observed. “He’s in Tish’s picture somehow, and--I think he 
is a lover!” 


We had not mentioned him to Tish, but on the next day after she took 
her parachute leap we learned that she had her own suspicions about him. 


| may say here, before continuing with my narrative, that Tish’s 
parachute experience was without accident, although not without 
incident. She was to leap with the bag of stage money she had captured 
in the air from the smugglers, and this she did. But a gust of wind 
caught her, and it was our painful experience to see her lifted on the 
gale and blown out of sight toward the mountains. 


Several automobiles and the dirigible immediately started after her, 
but dusk fell and she had not returned to us. Even now | cannot picture 
those waiting hours without emotion. At one moment we visualized her 
sitting on some lonely mountain crag, and at another still floating 

on, perhaps indefinitely, a lonely bit of flotsam at the mercy of the 
elements. 


At nine o’clock that night, however, she returned, slightly irritable 
but unhurt. 


“For heaven’s sake, Aggie,” she said briskly, “stop sneezing and 
crying, and order me some supper. I’ve been sitting in a ranch house, 
with a nervous woman pointing a gun at me, for three hours.” 


It developed that she had landed in the country, and had untied the 
parachute and started with her valise full of stage money back toward 
the studio, but that she had stopped to ask for supper at a ranch, and 
the woman there had looked in the bag while Tish was washing, and had 
taken her for a bank robber. 


“If she had ever looked away,” Tish said, “I could have grabbed the 
gun. But she was cross-eyed, and | don’t know yet which eye she watched 
with.” 


As | have said, it was the next day that we learned that Tish herself 
had grown suspicious about Mr. Macmanus. 


She sent for us to come to her dressing room, and when we appeared 
she said, “I want you both here for a few minutes. Light a cigarette, 
Hannah. Mr. Stein’s coming.” 

To our horror Hannah produced a box of cigarettes and lighted one by 
holding it in the flame of a match. But we were relieved to find that 
Tish did not intend to smoke it. Hannah placed it in an ash tray on the 
table and left it there. 


“Local color,” Tish said laconically. “They think a woman’s queer here 
if she doesn’t smoke. Come in, Mr. Stein.” 


When Mr. Stein entered he was uneasy, we thought, but he wore his usual 
smile. 


“Going like a breeze, Miss Carberry,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Tish grimly. “And so am I!” 

“What do you mean, going?” said Mr. Stein, slightly changing color. 
“You can’t quit on us, Miss Carberry. We've spent a quarter of a 
million dollars already.” 

“And I’ve risked a million-dollar life.” 


“We've been carrying insurance on you.” 


“Oh, you have!” said Tish, and eyed him coldly. “I hope you’ve got Mr. 
Macmanus insured too.” 


“Just why Mr. Macmanus, Miss Carberry?” 


“Because,” Tish said with her usual candor, “I propose physical 
assault, and possibly murder, if he’s brought on the set with me.” 


“Now see here,” he said soothingly, “you’re just tired, Miss Carberry. 


Ladies, how about a glass of that homemade TNT for Miss Tish? And a 
little all round?” 


But when none of us moved he was forced to state his case, as he called 
it. 


“You see, Miss Carberry,” he said, “we’ve made the old girl pretty 
hardboiled, so far. Now the public’s going to want to see her softer 
side.” 


“As, for instance?” 


“Well, something like this: The rancher who’s been the secret head of 
the smugglers, he’s a decent fellow at heart, see? Only got into it to 

pay the mortgage on the old home. Well, now, why not a bit of sentiment 
between you and him at the end? Nothing splashy, just a nice refined 
church and a kiss.” When he saw Tish’s face he went on, speaking very 
fast. “Not more than a four-foot kiss, if that. We’ve got to do it, 

Miss Carberry. I’ve been wiring our houses all over the country, and 
they’re unanimous.” 


At Tish’s firm refusal he grew almost tearful, saying he dared not fly 
in the face of tradition, and that he couldn’t even book the picture if 
he did. But Tish merely rose majestically and opened the door. 


“| warned you, Mr. Stein, | would have no sex stuff in this picture.” 


“Sex stuff!” he cried. “Good Lord, you don’t call that sex stuff, do 
you?” 


“| dare say you call it platonic friendship here,” Tish said in her 
coldest tone. “But my agreement stands. Good afternoon.” 


He went out, muttering. 


Vil 


Just what happened within a day or two to determine Tish’s later 
course, | cannot say. We know that she had a long talk with Mr. 
Macmanus himself, and that he maintained that his intentions were of 
the most honorable--namely, to earn a small salary--and that his idea 
was that the final embrace could be limited to his kissing her hand. 


“| have ventured so to suggest, madam,” Hannah reported him as saying, 
“but they care nothing for art here. Nothing. They reduce everything to 
its physical plane, absolutely.” 


That our dear Tish was in a trap evidently became increasingly clear 
to her as the next few days passed. Nothing else would have forced 


her to the immediate course she pursued, and which resulted in such 
ignominious failure. 


It was, | believe, a week after the interview with Mr. Stein, and with 
the picture drawing rapidly to a close, that Tish retired early one 
night and was inaccessible to us. 


We were entirely unsuspicious, as the day had been a hard one, Tish 
having been washed from her horse while crossing a stream and having 
sunk twice before they stopped shooting the picture to rescue her. 


Aggie, | remember, was remarking that after all Macmanus was a handsome 
man, and that some people wouldn’t object to being embraced by him at a 
thousand dollars a week, when Hannah came bolting in. 


“She’s gone!” she cried. 
“Gone? Who’s gone?” 
“Miss Tish. Her room’s empty and | can’t find her valise.” 


Only partially attired we rushed along the corridor. Hannah had been 
only too right. Our dear Tish had flown. 


| did not then, nor do | now, admit that this flight, and the other 
which followed it, indicate any weakness in Letitia Carberry. The 
strongest characters must now and then face situations too strong for 
them and depart, as the poet says, “to fight another day.” 


| do, however, question the wisdom of her course, for it put her 
enemies on guard and involved us finally in most unhappy circumstances. 


Be that as it may, we had closed Tish’s door on its emptiness and were 
about to depart, when on turning she herself stood before us! 


She said nothing. She simply passed on and into the room, traveling bag 
in hand, and closed and locked the door between us. 


We believe now that her flight was not unexpected, and that her door 
and windows had been under surveillance. Certainly she was met at the 
station by Mr. Stein and his attorney and was forced to turn back, 

under threat of such legal penalties as we know not of. Certainly, too, 
she had closed that avenue of escape to further attempts, and knew it. 


But from Tish herself we have until now had no confidences. 
Some slight revenge she had, we know, the following day. As this 


portion of the picture has received very good notices, it may interest 
the reader to know under what circumstances it was taken. 


| have mentioned the scene in the studio where the smugglers were 
banqueting, and Tish, followed by revenue officers, was to appear and, 
after a shot or two, force them to subjection. Aggie and | had been 
permitted to watch this, the crowning scene of the picture, and stood 
behind the camera. The musicians were playing For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow, and the rum runners were drinking cold tea in champagne glasses 
and getting very drunk over it, when Tish entered. 


Aggie took one look at her and clutched my arm. 
“| don’t like her expression, Lizzie,” she whispered. “She----” 


At that moment Tish fired, and the bandit who'd been standing gave a 
loud bellow. She had shot his wine glass out of his hand. 


“Stop the camera!” the chief smuggler called in a loud voice. “She’s 
crazy! She’s got that gun loaded!” 


The director, however, seemed delighted, and called to the camera men 
to keep on grinding. 


“Great stuff, Miss Carberry!” he yelled. “I didn’t think anybody could 
put life in these wooden soldiers, but you have. Keep it up, only 

don’t kill anyone. Hold it, everybody! Camera! Camera! Now shoot out 
the lights, Miss Carberry, and I’ll think up something to follow while 
you're doing it.” 


| believe now that he referred to the candles on the table, but Tish 
either did not or would not understand. A second later there were two 
crashes of broken glass, and wild howls from the men with the arc lamps 
above, which lighted the scene. The stage was in semidarkness, and 
pieces of glass and metal and the most frightful language continued to 
drop from above. In the confusion all | could hear was the director 
muttering something about five hundred dollars gone to perdition, and 
the rush of the entire company from the stage. 


It has been no surprise to me that this scene has made the great hit of 
the picture, the critics describing it as a classical study in fear. It 
was, indeed. 


This small explosion of indignation had one good effect, however. Tish 
was almost her own self that night, recalling with a certain humor that 

a piece of one arc lamp had fallen down and had hit Mr. Macmanus on the 
head. 


Vill 


Tish is the most open and candid of women, and nothing so rouses her 
indignation as trickery. Had Mr. Stein not resorted to stratagem to 


compel her consent to the final scenes, | believe a compromise might 
have been effected. 


It was his deliberate attempt to imprison Tish on the lot the night 
before those final shots which brought about the catastrophe. To 
pretend, as he does now, that he thought we had left at midnight does 
not absolve him. 


The fact remains that after the final night shots, when Tish had her 
make-up off and we started to leave, we found that the gates were 
locked and the gatekeeper gone. What is more, there was a man across 
the street behind a tree box, watching the exit. 


Tish called to him in an angry voice, but he pretended not to be there, 
and we finally turned away. 


From the beginning Tish had recognized it as a trick, and she lost but 
little time in organizing herself for escape. A trial of the high fence 
which surrounded the lot, with Aggie on Tish’s shoulders while Tish 
stood on a box, revealed three strands of heavy barbed wire. But, more 
than that, Aggie declared that there were guards here and there all 
around. 


On receiving this information Tish stood for a moment in deep thought. 
She then instructed Aggie to go on to the balloon hangar and open 

the doors, while she and | gathered up her personal possessions and 
followed. 


It is not our method to question Tish at such times; ours not to 

reason why, ours but to do and die. But | confess to a certain 
uneasiness. If she proposed to escape by means of the baby blimp, well 
and good. At the same time, it required a dozen men to haul the balloon 
out of its shed, and we were but three weak women. | believed that she 
had overlooked this, but, as usual, | underestimated her. 


On reaching the hangar | found the door open, and | could see in the 
darkness the large balloon, with what appeared to be a smaller one 
beside it, a matter of surprise to me, as | knew of no other. But | 
could not see Aggie. 

| entered as quietly as possible and advanced into the hangar. 
“Aggie!” | called in a low tone. “Aggie! Where are you?” 


There was a silence, then from somewhere above came a sneeze, followed 
by Aggie’s voice, broken and trembling. 


“On--on a r-r-rafter, Lizzie,” she said. 


| could not believe my ears and advanced towards the sound. Suddenly 


Aggie yelled, and at the same moment the smaller balloon lurched and 
came toward me. 


“Run!” Aggie yelled. “Run. She’s after you!” 


Unfortunately, the warning came too late. Something reached out from 
the running balloon and caught me around the body, and the next 
moment, to my horror, | was lifted off the ground and thrust up into 
the timbers which supported the roof of the building. | am a heavy 
woman, and only by a desperate effort did | catch a rafter as the thing 
let go of me, and drew myself to safety. Aggie was somewhere close at 
hand, sobbing in the darkness. 


It was a moment before | could speak. Then | managed to ask what had 
happened to me. 


“It’s Katie, Lizzie,” Aggie said between sobs. “I think she must have 
found the blackberry cordial we left here, and it’s gone to her head!” 


Our position was very unfortunate, especially as time was important. 
Katie was merely playful, but on any attempt to move on our part she 
would trumpet loudly and reach up for us. Most annoying of all, she had 
taken a fancy to one of my shoes and kept reaching up and pulling at it. 


“Let her have it, if it keeps her quiet,” Aggie said tartly when | told 
her. “Give her anything she wants. Give her your bonnet. | never liked 
it, anyhow.” 


It was then after midnight, but fortunately it was very soon after that 
that we saw an electric flash and heard our dear Tish’s voice. 


“Aggie! Lizzie!” she called. And then she saw the elephant and advanced 
toward her. 


“Katie!” she said. “What are you doing here? I’ve been looking for you 
all over the lot!” She then turned the flash on Katie and beheld her 
swaying. “Shame on you,” she said. “I believe you’ve been drinking.” 


“Don’t reprove her; kill her”; Aggie said suddenly from overhead, and 
Tish looked up. 


“| thought so,” she said rather sharply. “I cannot count on the 

faintest codperation. | need two courageous hearts, and | find you 
roosting like frightened chickens on a beam. That elephant’s harmless. 
She’s only playing.” 


“| don’t like the way she plays, then,” | protested angrily. “If you 
do, play with her yourself.” 


But Tish had no time for irony. She simply picked up a piece of wood 


from the ground and hit Katie on the trunk with it. 


“Now!” she said. “Bring them down, you shame to your sex. And be 
gentle. Remember you are not quite yourself.” 


Thanks to Tish’s dominance over all types of inferior minds, Katie at 
once obeyed, and brought us down without difficulty. 


Then she ambled unsteadily to a corner, and proceeded to empty another 
bottle of cordial we had concealed there. 


| have always considered, in spite of its dénouement, that Tish’s 

idea of using Katie to drag the blimp out of the shed was a brilliant 
one. Katie herself made no demur. She stood swaying gently while we 
harnessed her to the balloon and at the word she bent to her work. Tish 
was in the car, examining the controls at the time, and turning up what 
| believe are called the flippers, which direct its course away from 
Mother Earth. 


But | have blamed her for her impatience in starting the engine before 
we had unfastened Katie’s harness. Tish has a tendency now and then 
toward hasty action, which she always regrets later. There is this 
excuse for her, however: She had apparently no idea that the balloon 
would rise the moment the propeller reached a certain number of 
revolutions. But it did. 


It seemed only a moment after we heard the engine start that | felt the 
car lifting from the earth, and in desperation flung myself into it, as 
Aggie did the same thing from the other side. 


The next instant we were well above the ground, and from below there 
was coming a terrible trumpeting and squealing. We all looked over the 
side, and there beneath us was Katie, fastened to us by her harness and 
rising with us! 


| shall never forget that moment. One and all, we are members of the 
Humane Society. And if Katie’s ropes and straps gave way, she would 
certainly fall to a terrible death. Even Tish lost her sang-froid and, 
frantically starting the engine, endeavored to maneuver the thing to 
earth again. But anybody who has traveled in a blimp knows that it 
cannot be brought to earth again without outside aid. 


Moreover, we were already outside the studio grounds, and traveling 
over roofs which Katie barely escaped. Indeed, from certain sounds, 

we had reason to believe that she was striking numerous chimneys, and 
| think now that this may account for the stories of a mysterious 

electric storm that night, which destroyed a half dozen chimneys in one 
block. 


It was a fortunate thing that Tish remembered in time to elevate the 


flippers still further, thus giving us a certain amount of leeway. But 

a strong breeze from the sea had sprung up and was carrying us toward 
the city, and it became increasingly evident that, even if we cleared 

the highest buildings, Katie would not. 


It was a tragic moment. Aggie proposed lightening the craft by throwing 
out the bottles of liquor, which had been a part of the smugglers’ 
cargo in the picture, but Tish restrained her. 


“Better to kill an elephant,” she said, “than to brain some harmless 
wretch below.” 


Katie meanwhile had lapsed into the silence of despair, or possibly 
had fainted. | do not know, nor is it now pertinent, for in a few 
moments the situation solved itself. We had barely missed the roof of 
the First National Bank Building when the blimp gave a terrific jar, 
and momentarily stopped. 


On looking over the side the cause of this was explained. Katie had 
landed squarely on the flat roof of the building, and had immediately 
thrown her trunk around a chimney and braced herself. Even as we 
looked, her harness parted and left her free of us. 


Katie was saved. 


Glancing again over the side as we quickly rose, we could see her in 
the moonlight still hugging her chimney and gazing after us. What 
thoughts were hers we cannot know. 


| am glad to solve in this manner a problem which caused much 
perplexity throughout the country--namely, how an elephant could have 
reached the roof of the First National Bank Building, to which the 

only possible entrance was through a trapdoor two feet six inches each 
way. As will be seen, the explanation, like that of many mysteries, is 
entirely simple. 


* * * * * 


It is necessary to touch but lightly on the unfortunate incident which 
concluded our escape. That the apparently friendly villagers who, the 
next morning, ran out from their peaceful businesses to haul on our 
ropes and bring us to a landing, should so change in attitude in a few 
moments has ever since been a warning to us of the innate suspicion of 
human nature. 


How could they look at Tish’s firm and noble face, and so misread 

it? Why did they not at once open the smugglers’ rum cargo which had 
remained in the car, and discover that the liquid in the bottles was 
only cold tea? 


Can it be possible that Charlie Sands’ explanation is correct, and that 
the fact that many of them purchased the stuff from the sheriff and 
later threatened to lynch him, can account for his peculiar malignity 
to us? 


One thing is certain--they held us in the local jail for days, until 
Charlie Sands was able to rescue us. 


We never saw Mr. Stein again. Nor, frankly, did we ever expect to see 
Tish’s picture, since she had not finished it. But, as all the world 

now knows, it opened in June of this current year, and made a great 
SUCCESS. 


But our surprise at this was as nothing compared with the fact that 
Tish’s name did not appear in connection with it, and that the 
announcements read: “Featuring Miss Betty Carlisle.” 


There had been no Miss Carlisle in Tish’s cast. 


On the opening night we went to see it, accompanied by Charlie Sands. 
He said very little while watching Tish perform her various exploits, 

but when, after the shooting scene, Tish prepared to depart he 
protested. 


“I've stood it up to this point,” he said grimly. “I propose to see it 
through.” 


“There will be no more, Charles,” Tish explained in an indulgent 

manner. “I quit at the end of this scene. Be glad of one picture which 
does not end with an embrace.” 

But she had spoken too soon! 

Judge of our amazement when we saw our Tish, on the screen, disappear 
through a doorway, and return a moment later, a young and beautiful 
girl, who was at once clasped in Mr. Macmanus’ arms. 


The title was: Her Elderly Disguise at Last Removed! 
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Project Gutenberg's 

The Impossible Voyage Home, 

by Floyd L. Wallace 

[Transcriber Note: This etext was produced from Galaxy Science Fiction 
August 1954. Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that the 
U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed. ] 


[Sidenote: The right question kept getting the wrong answer--but old 
Ethan and Amantha got the right answer by asking the wrong question! _] 


"Space life expectancy has been increased to twenty-five months and six 
days," said Marlowe, the training director. "That's a gain of a full 
month." 


_Millions of miles from Earth, Ethan also looked discontentedly proud. 
"A mighty healthy-looking boy," he declared._ 


Demarest bent a paperweight ship until it snapped. "It's something. 
You're gaining on the heredity block. What's the chief factor?" 


"Anti-radiation clothing. We just can't make them effective enough." 


_Across space, on distant Mars, Amantha reached for the picture. "How 
can you tell he ain't sickly? You can't see without glasses."_ 


_Ethan reared up. "Jimmy's boy, ain't he? Our kids were always healthy, 
‘specially the youngest. Stands to reason their kids will be better."_ 


_"Now you're thinking with your forgettery. They were all sick, one time 
or another. It was me who took care of them, though. You always could 
find ways of getting out of it." Amantha touched the chair switch._ 


The planets whirled around the Sun. Earth crept ahead of Mars, Venus 
gained on Earth. The flow of ships slackened or spurted forth anew, 


according to what destination could be reached at the moment: 


"A month helps," said Demarest. "But where does it end? You can't 
enclose a man completely, and even if you do, there still is the air he 
breathes and food he eats. Radiation in space contaminates everything 
the body needs. And part of the radioactivity finds its way to the 
reproductive system." 


* * * * * 


Marlowe didn't need to glance at the charts; the curve _was_ beginning 
to flatten. Mathematically, it was determinable when it wouldn't rise at 
all. According to analysis, Man someday might be able to endure the 
radiation encountered in space as long as three years, if exposure times 
were spaced at intervals. 


But that was in the future. 
"There's a lot you could do," he told Demarest. "Shield the atomics." 


“Working on it," commented Demarest. "But every ounce we add cuts down 
on the payload. The best way is to get the ship from one place to 

another faster. It's time in space that hurts. Less exposure time, more 

trips before the crew has to retire. It adds up to the same thing." 


_On Mars, Amantha fondled the picture. "Pretty. But it ain't real." She 
laid it aside._ 


_Ethan squinted at it. "| could make you think it was. Get it enlarged, 
solidified. Have them make it soft, big as a baby. You could hold it in 
your lap."_ 


_"Outgrew playthings years ago." Amantha adjusted the chair switch, but 
the rocking motion was no comfort._ 


_Ethan turned the picture over, face down. "Nope. Hate to back you up, 
‘Mantha, but it ain't the same. There's nothing like a baby, wettin' and 
squallin' and smilin', stubborn when it oughtn't to be and sweet and 
gentle when you don't expect it. Robo-dolls don't fool anybody who's 
ever held the real thing."_ 


In the interval, Earth had drawn ahead. The gap between the two planets 
was widening. 


"That's another fallacy," objected the training director. "The body can 
stand just so much acceleration. We're near the limit. What good are 
faster ships?" 


"That's your problem," said Demarest. "Get me tougher crewmen. Young, 
afraid of nothing, able to take it." 


It always ended here--younger, tougher, the finest the race 

produced--and still not good enough. And after years of training, they 

had twenty-five months to function as spacemen. It was a precious thing, 
flight time, and each trip was as short as science could make it. 

Conjunction was the magic moment for those who went between the planets. 


It was the heredity block that kept Man squeezed, confined to Earth, 

Mars and Venus, preventing him from ranging farther. The heredity block 
was a racial quantity, the germ plasm, but not just that. Crew and 
passengers were protected as much as possible from radiation encountered 
in space and that which originated in the ship's drive. The protection 
wasn't good enough. Prolonged exposure had the usual effects, 

sterilization or the production of deformed mutations. 


Man was the product of evolution on a planet. He didn't step out into 
Space without payment. 


* * * * * 


The radiation that damaged genes and chromosomes and tinier divisions 
also struck nerve cells. Any atom might be hit, blazing, into fission 

and decaying into other elements. The process was complicated. The 
results were not: the nerve was directly stimulated, producing aural and 
visual hallucinations. 


Normally, the hallucination was blanked out. But as the level of body 
radioactivity increased, so did the strength of the vision. It dominated 
consciousness. The outside world ceased to have meaning. 


The hallucination took only one form, a beautiful woman outside the 
ship, unclad and beckoning. 


It was the image of vanished fertility that appeared once the person was 
incapable of reproducing _as a human. 


Why this was so hadn't been determined. Psychologists had investigated 
and learned only that it invariably occurred after too great exposure. 
There was another thing they learned. No, that had come first. This was 
the reason they had investigated. 


In the Solar System, the greatest single source of radiation, including 

the hard rays, was the Sun. It was natural that the siren image should 
seem stronger in that direction, that it should fade or retreat toward 

its origin. No one had ever returned from compulsive pursuit of the 
illusionary woman, though in early days radio contact had been made with 
ships racing toward the Sun. 


The heredity block was self-enforcing. 


Deviously, the race protected itself, or something higher watched over 
it to assure human_ continuity. Marlowe wasn't sure which, but it was 
there. 


"| think you're on the wrong track," he said. "Shield the ship 
completely and it won't matter how long the trip takes. The crew can 
work in safety." 


Demarest grunted. "Some day we'll have an inertia-free drive and it 
won't matter how much mass we use. It does now. Our designs are a 
compromise. Both of us have to work with what's possible, not what we 
dream of. I'll build my ship; you find the right crew to man it." 


Marlowe went back to his graphs. Machines could be changed, but the 
human body clung stubbornly to the old patterns. He couldn't select his 
crews any younger--but was there perhaps a racial type more resistant to 
radiation? Where? No place that he knew of. Maybe the biologists could 
produce one, he thought hopefully, and knew he was fooling himself. 
Human beings weren't fruit flies; by the time enough generations rolled 
around for the resistant strain to breed true--and leave a surplus to 

man the ships--he would be long dead and the problem solved. 


The best of humanity would be dead, too, wiped out by sterilization. 
Or the Solar System would be peopled by mutant monstrosities. 


* * * * * 


Far away, and not concerned with the problem, Ethan shrugged resignedly. 
“Guess we'll have to get used to the idea--we just won't see him till he 
grows up--if we'll still be around." 


"You've got years and years ahead of you, and not worth a thing the 
whole time!" Amantha snapped. 


"Damnation," said Ethan wistfully, “I'd like to dandle him." 


“Won't be the same when he grows up and comes here," Amantha conceded. 
"There | go agreein' with you! What's got into me?" 


"Maybe we can get on the next slow ship. They run them once in a while 
for people with weak hearts." He considered. "Don't know whether Retired 
Citizens' Home will let us go, though." 


"Retired Citizens!" She blew her nose scornfully. "They think we don't 
know it's just a home for the aged!" She threw away the tissue. "Think 
they'll let us?" 


"It won't be them so much that'll stop us. Our hearts ain't too good and 
we haven't got much space time to use. We shouldn't have gone to Venus." 


"We had to see Edith and Ed and their kids and we had to come back to 
Mars so we could be near John and Pearl and Ray. Let's not regret what 
we've done." She picked at the chair arm. "We've been here a long time, 
ain't we?" 

Ethan nodded. 

"Maybe they've forgotten we've only got a month left," she said eagerly. 
"You sure it's a month?" 


"Figure it out. It took longer when we went." 


"Then it's no use. A slow ship is all we'd be allowed to take--and we 
wouldn't be allowed because it'd be more than a month." 


"They won't remember every last minute we spent in space." 
"They will, too," he stated. "They've got records." 
"Maybe they lost them." 


"Look, we've got kids and grandchildren here. They come around and see 
us. Do we have to go to Earth, ‘specially when it'd be against the law?" 


"That's just it," she argued. "We've seen all our other kids’ kids. 

Ain't we going to see the youngest? How do we know his wife can take 
care of a baby? | can't sleep nights, thinking of it." 

"Try catnaps during the day, like | do." 


Amantha touched the button and the automatic chair stopped abruptly. 
"Are you going to try to get tickets or aren't you?" 


"I'll think about it. Go ahead and rock." 


"| won't," she said obstinately, "not even if it was the kind of chair 
you can rock yourself. | thought | married a man who'd make me happy." 


"I've always done my best. Go ahead and rock." 
"But will you try to get the tickets?" 
Ethan nodded resignedly and felt better when the chair began to swing 


back and forth. There was no living with a woman when she didn't have 
peace of mind. 


* * * * * 


Amantha lay in bed, listening. Sometimes her hearing was very good, the 
way it used to be. Other times, it wasn't worth a thing. The way it came 

and went reminded her of when she was young and used to wonder why old 
folks couldn't hear. Now she could often lie next to Ethan and not even 
notice whether he was snoring. Tonight her hearing was good. 


Footsteps came from the hall, creaky noises of someone trying not to 

make a sound. She'd lain awake many nights, hearing him come home. She 
knew who it was and for once she didn't mind. The Home for Retired 
Citizens had rules. 


Careful, she thought. There's the bad spot where the floor's thin and 
bends when you step on it. Then when your foot comes off it, it goes 
ploinnnnng. They don't build right any more. Skimping and trying to 
save. 


But there wasn't a sound. Ethan avoided it. When she thought of it, she 
realized he had a suspicious amount of skill--the skill of practice. 


Ethan was fumbling at the door and she forgot her irritation. She 
slipped out of bed and swung the door open. He stumbled in against her. 
"'Mantha, they laughed--" 


"Did you have anything to eat?" she broke in. 

"Cup of that Mars coffee. But--" 

"Don't talk till you get something hot inside. Empty belly, empty head." 
"Can't eat stuff that comes out of the wall. I'll wait till breakfast." 


She flicked the light on low and punched the selector. She took the 
glow-plate from under the bed and set it on the table. As the food 
arrived, she heated it and began adding spices. "There--it ain't real 
food, but you can pretend." 


Ethan pretended and, when the food was gone, wiped his lips and looked 
at her. 


She nodded. "Now you can tell me--but keep your voice low. Don't wake 
anyone up." 


Ethan stretched and creaked. "Went down to the Interplanet office and 
they wouldn't talk to me. Said there wasn't any ship leaving for the 

next ten months and they didn't sell tickets in advance. | kept 

pestering them and they got mad. They looked up our records and said we 
couldn't go anytime, except on a fast ship, and, considering our age, it 
was doubtful they'd let us. Didn't give up, though, and finally they 

said we might get a release from the man who'd take us. Maybe they 
wanted to get rid of me. Anyway, they sent me down to talk with one of 


the pilots." 


* * * * * 


Amantha approved. Go straight to the man responsible. Persistence could 
get you there. 


"He talked real nice for a while," Ethan continued. "He explained he 
didn't own the ship and didn't have the say-so who he took. | Knew you 
wanted to go real bad. | offered him the money we'd saved." 

" All_ of it, Ethan?" 


"Don't get mad. Figured it was worth it to you." 


"Don't believe in paying extra," she mused, "but did you tell him we 
could borrow some if it wasn't enough?" 


"Didn't get a chance. He started laughing, saying didn't | understand he 
got paid not just for each trip, but for all the years after that, when 

he was finished and had used up his time and couldn't work at the only 
thing he knew? Saying that he wouldn't risk that kind of security for 
any money and | was an idiot for believing he might." Ethan trembled. 
"Never mind. He's an old fool." 

"He's younger than Jimmy." 

"Some people get wisdom when they're young." 

Ethan sat morosely in the chair. "If Jimmy hadn't made that last trip, 
he'd be here and he'd have married a girl here and his kids would be 
here. We wouldn't have to worry about them." 

"| guess so, but he was lucky anyway. They found out he wasn't as strong 
as he was supposed to be and wouldn't let him come back." She began 
clearing the dishes. "How'd they know he couldn't come back?" 

"They got tests. They give them each trip." 


She should have thought of it. They had tests. Because of tests, Jimmy 
was Safe but distant. She sat down. 


"Tired." Ethan yawned. "Let's go to bed." 
"You go. I'm thinking." 
Amantha went on thinking while he undressed and lay down. Sometimes it 


was difficult--things weren't as clear as they used to be. Tonight, 
though, she had no trouble managing her mind. A woman who had kids had 


to know her way around things. Presently, she said, "Tomorrow I'm going 
to bake." 


Ethan stirred. "Won't do no good. Didn't say so, but there was a girl 
talking to the pilot when | got there. She was crying and begging him to 
take her to Earth next trip. Said she'd do anything if he would." 


"Shame on her!" exclaimed Amantha. "But did it work?" 


"She was young and pretty and still he wouldn't pay attention to her," 
said Ethan. "What chance would you have?" 


"I'm going to bake tomorrow. In the morning, we're supposed to go fora 
walk. We'll take a big basket. Do you remember the old canal nobody goes 
near any more?" 


There was no answer. Ethan was asleep. Now that she'd decided what to 
do, she lay down beside him. 


* * * * * 


The sentry huddled in his post. It was insulated and supplied with 

oxygen, very much like a spacesuit. Though big for a spacesuit, it was a 
small place to spend hours in without relief. But there were 
compensations: never anything to do--except as now. He went to the mike. 


"Get back," he shouted. 

They paid no attention. 

Swearing, he shouted again, turning up the volume. Even in the thin air, 
he had enough sound to blast them off their feet. But they kept on 

going. He poked the snout of his weapon through the porthole and then 
withdrew it. Who'd given him those orders anyway? He didn't have to obey 
them. He clamped on his oxygen helmet and slipped into electric mitts 
and hurried outside. 

[Illustration] 


"Where do you think you're going?" he demanded, standing in front of 
them. 


"Hello," said Amantha. "Didn't see anyone around." 


Damn senior citizens--they never used hearing aids. "You've got to turn 
around and go back," he said. 


"Why?" 


He was Shivering and didn't see how they could stand it. Thin clothing 


and obsolete oxygen equipment. Oddly, they could take more than you'd 
think, though. Used to it, he supposed. "Come on in," he commanded 
gruffly. He wasn't going to freeze. They followed him into the post. 
"Didn't you see the signs to keep out?" 


"But the ships aren't using the field. What harm are we doing?" 


"Orders," he said. There were still a few pilots checking over their 

ships, making sure everything was in working condition before they were 
locked up. In a week, all flight personnel would be gone to the 
settlements, there to await the next round of voyages when Earth came 
near. They had it soft, while he, the guard, had to stay in cold 
discomfort. 


"We're going to visit a friend of my son," said Amantha. "They were 
pilots together. Do you object?" 


He didn't, but there were some who would. The order made sense with 
respect to little boys who would otherwise swarm over the field, falling 
off ships or getting stuck in rocket tubes. 


"What have you got?" he asked, eying Amantha's parcel dubiously. 


"| baked something." She opened a corner of the package and the smell 
drifted out. "Made it with Martian fruit. Not much of it around these 
days." 


He sniffed and became hungry. That was queer--he'd eaten before coming 
on duty. 


"Okay," he said. "You can go. Don't get caught or it's my neck." He 

stood closer to the old man and woman, and the package, too, and pointed 
out the window. "Act like you're leaving in case anyone's checking up. 
When you get near the line of ships, duck behind them and walk along 
until you find the right one. No one will see you except me." 


Amantha pinched the package together. "I'd give you some, but | can't 
cut it before the pilot sees it." 


"| guess you can't," said the sentry wistfully. "Maybe he won't eat all 
of it." 


"May he won't. I'll bring you back what's left--if there _is_ any left." 
Long after they were gone, the sentry stood there, trying to analyze the 


indefinable odor. He was still standing there when the checkup squad 
marched in and arrested him for gross dereliction of duty. 


* * * * * 


"Go away," Said the pilot, disappearing from the viewport. Ethan pounded 
on the hull with a rock. The pilot came back, twisting his face. "Stop 
it. I'll angle the rocket tubes around and squirt you with them." 


Ethan raised the rock. 


"Okay," said the pilot. "I'll talk to you, though | know what you want." 
Sullenly, he made the hatch swing open. He looked down at them. "All 
right, let's hear it." 


"Got a present for you," said Ethan. 
"Not allowed to take bribes unless it's money." 
"Young man, where are your manners?" snapped Amantha. 


“Haven't got any. It's the first thing they train out of you." The pilot 
started to jerk his head back, saw the rock and decided not to close the 
hatch. He glanced at the narrow ladder to the ground. "I'll take your 
present. Bring it up." 


He stopped smirking as Amantha hitched up her skirts and, holding the 
package in one hand, swung up the ladder. Agile as goats and probably as 
sensible, he thought. He took hold of her as she neared the top. 


“Grandma, you're too old to climb around. You'll break every brittle 
bone in your body if you fall." 


"Ain't so brittle," said Amantha, making way for Ethan who had followed 
her. "My, it's cold!" She began shivering. "Invite us in to get warm." 


"You can't go in. I'm busy. Hey, wait!" The pilot hurried after her into 
the control compartment. 


Amantha was looking around when he arrived. "Cozy but kind of bare," she 
said. "Why don't you hang up pictures?" 


"Most fabulous pictures you'll ever see are right there." 


Amantha followed his glance. "Nothing but Mars. | can see that every 
day." She puzzled over it. "Oh, you're teasing an old woman. | didn't 
mean what you see out of the port, stars and planets and such. I'd want 
a picture of an Indian settin' on a horse." 


"I'll bet!" muttered the pilot. "Get warm in a hurry. I've got work to 
do." 


"You just go ahead," she said. "We'll set here and toast our toes. We 
don't aim to interfere." 


"I'll stay," said the pilot hastily. "Let's have the present." He'd made 

a tactical error--he should have ignored the noise that went shimmering 
through the hull when the old man had pounded with a rock. No, it was 
nice to think he could have, but impossible. Patience was one of the 
things the aged did have and the young didn't. 


Amantha set the package down. The pilot scrambled ahead of her and got 
the navigator's instruments off the desk and into the drawer. 


She opened and displayed the contents. 
"| baked it for you," she said. "It's a cake." 

* * * * * 
He could see what it was. "Hate cake," he said. "Can't eat it." 
"You'll eat this. Canalberry shortcake." 
"Canalberry?" he asked, wrinkling his face. He smelled it and changed 
expressions in the middle of a wrinkle. Resolutely, he turned away from 
it and saw Ethan clearly, perhaps for the first time. It was the old man 
who had tried to bribe him a few days ago. They weren't as innocent as 
they seemed. What were they trying to do? 
"Ain't you even going to taste it?" she urged. 
He shuddered suspiciously. It smelled good, though he had told the truth 
about hating the stuff. Under other circumstances, he might have nibbled 
at a piece for politeness’ sake. 
"Can't. Doctor's orders." 
"Diabetic? Didn't think they let them in space-service," said Amantha. 
"Funny, it's the same with Ethan. He can't eat sweets, either." She 
looked at her creation. "Seems a shame to bring it so far to somebody 
who can't touch it. Do you mind if | cut myself a slice?" 
"Go ahead, Grandma." 


"Amantha," she corrected him and brought out a knife and two small 
plates. He wondered if there was any significance. Two_ plates. 


She laid a slice on the plate and poked at it with a fork that was also 
in the package. She put the fork down and picked up the cake. 


"It don't taste right unless you eat it the way it was meant to be," she 
said. 


He watched her in anguish. His nose quivered and his stomach rumbled. He 


shouldn't have let them in. 


A crumb fell to the floor and Amantha reached for it. She straightened 
up, a berry in her hand. 


"Canalberries," she said. "They're nearly all gone. Used to be you could 
hardly go anywhere without stepping in them." 


She crushed the berry and the rich aroma swept devastatingly through the 
air. 


"Sure you won't have some?" she asked, slicing the cake and placing it 
in front of him. When he finished that, he cut another, and another, 
until the cake was gone. 


The pilot settled logily in a chair and dozed off. Amantha and Ethan 
watched him in silence. 


The pilot got up and began to stretch lazily without seeming to notice 
them. The laziness disappeared and the stretch changed into a jerk that 
seemed to elongate his body. He sprang out of the compartment and went 
leaping down the corridor. When he came to the hatch, he didn't 

hesitate. The ladder was too slow. He jumped. 


He landed on the sand, sinking in to his knees. He extricated himself 
and went bounding over the field. 


“Never saw canalberries take so long," muttered Amantha. "Don't know 
what's wrong. Nothing's as good as it used to be." 


She shook off her hat and closed the airlock. 


"You don't need those nose plugs any more, Ethan. Come on, let's see if 
you remember." 


* * * * * 


Several hours later, she twirled unfamiliar knobs and, by persistence 
and beginner's luck, managed to get the person she wanted. 


"You the commander?" Since he had a harassed look, she assumed he was. 
"Thought you might be worried about that poor boy." 


"Madam, what do you want?" He scowled at the offscreen miscreant who had 
mistakenly summoned him. "I'm chasing criminals. | haven't got time to 
chat about old times." 


"Don't sass me. | thought you might want to know how to stop that poor 
boy from running around." 


The commander sat down. "What young man?" he asked calculatingly. 


"Don't know his name," said Amantha. "He ran out of the ship before we 
could ask him." 


"So _you're_ the poisoner," said the commander coldly. "If he dies, 
neither your age nor your sex will make any difference." 


"Just canalberries," Amantha assured him. "Reckon you wouldn't know 
about them." 


"What are you talking about?" 


“Canalberries. Used to be lots of them. Males, men and animals, just 
can't help eating them. Don't bother women or any other kind of females. 
Biologists used to tell us it was a seed-scattering device. Guess So. 

Won't hurt him none. Try bicarb and vinegar. It'll fix him up." 


"For your sake, | hope it will!" said the commander. "He's in a bad 
way." He stabbed a pencil at her and his voice became stern. "If you 
follow directions, I'm sure | can get you off lightly." 


"Think we will?" said Amantha. 


The commander hurried on. "It's hard to find a ship in space. Stay where 
you are or, if you can, turn around and come back--_slowly_. We'll send 
a ship up and transfer a competent pilot to bring you down. Do you 
hear?" 


"Real plain. You got good radios on these ships." 


He smothered a growl. "Your lives are in danger. We're not going to 
chase out and rescue you unless you cooperate." It was an 
understatement. If they observed radio silence, search ships would never 
find them. They might not think of it, but he wouldn't bet. They were 
smart enough to steal the ship. 


There was another thing. From what he'd learned from records, they were 
close to the exposure limit. Any moment now, they might go berserk, 
turning their course fatally toward the Sun. He had to be careful what 

he said. 


"We'll get you out of this, but only if you help. | refuse to sacrifice 
men and waste their flight time, which is more precious than any ship, 
merely to save two senile incompetents. Is this clear?" 

"| suppose," said Amantha. "We've got to go home." 


The commander rubbed his hands. They weren't as stubborn as he feared. 
He'd rescue them. 


"Good. I'll have men aloft in a few minutes." 


"Guess it was you who didn't hear," she said. "Our home is on Earth." 


"There's no one here," said the robot blocking the door. 

"We'll wait." Amantha tried to go inside. The robot wouldn't move. 

It was dark and windy and, from the steps, they could see lights of 
houses glowing around them. Not many--it was near the edge of the little 
town. Farther away, over the hill, the ship nestled safely in a valley. 

No one had seen them land. They were sure of it. 


Ethan removed his hat and his bent shoulders straightened. He seemed to 
grow taller. 


"Rain," he said in awe. "Thirty years and yet | haven't forgotten what 
it's like." 


"It's wet, that's what it's like," said Amantha. "Robot, let us in or 
I'll have Ethan take a wrench to you. He loves to tinker." 


"| can't be threatened. My sole concern is the welfare of my charge. 
Also, I'm too large for any human to hurt me." 


“Damnation, I'm soppin'!" complained Ethan. "It's better to remember the 
rain than to be in it." 


"Wait till my son Jimmy gets back. He'll be ravin'. Makin’ us stay out 
here and get soaked." 


"Son? Is the Jimmy you refer to Pilot James Huntley?" 
"Ex-pilot." 


"Correct. But he's not at home. He took his wife to the hospital half an 
hour ago." 


"So soon?" gasped Amantha. "Thought | taught him better than that. Women 
have got to rest between kids." 


"It's not another child," said the robot with disinterest. "It has to do 
with one of the ills flesh is heir to and machines are not. Nothing 


serious." 


Ethan fidgeted, turning up his collar. Water began flowing from the 
eaves. "Stop arguin' and let us in. Jimmy will turn off your juice when 
he finds you've kept his folks outside." 


"Folks? He has none here. A mother and father living happily on Mars. 
They died quite recently, lost in space and plunging into the Sun." 


"Make up your mind," Amantha said peevishly. "We ain't on Mars, we 
weren't happy and we didn't get lost and plunge into the Sun." 


"| merely repeat--in sequence--the information I'm given or overhear. If 
it's inconsistent, so are humans. I'm used to it." 


"'Mantha, they think we're dead," said Ethan. He wiped a raindrop away. 
“Poor Jimmy!" 


A thin wail came from a crack in the door. The robot's eyes shone 
briefly, then dimmed. 


"What's that?" asked Amantha. "Sounds like a baby. Thought you said no 
one was home." 


"No responsible adult. Only a child. Because of that, | can admit no one 
except the parents--or a doctor if | decide one is needed." The robot 
whirred and drew itself up. "He's absolutely safe. I'm a Sitta." 


"You sure are. Now get out of my way before | jab you. The kid's 
crying." 


"He is, but it's no concern of yours. I'm better acquainted with infant 
behavior than any human can be. The pathetic sob merely means that the 
child wants attention. | was given no instructions to hold him." 


* * * * * 


Again the child cried. "Who needs to be told?" demanded Amantha. "Nobody 
gives grandmothers instructions." 


"He's got a grandfather to cuddle him," added Ethan. "How far do you 
think we came to do it?" 


"And he's not cryin' because he wants attention. Something's stickin' 
him and he's hungry. Don't you think a grandmother would know?" 


"There's nothing that can stick him, but if, by accident, something 
sharp had gotten in his bed and if he were also hungry, he would sound 
like this." The Sitta hunched down and swiveled its head, giving an 
imitation. "You see? | do nothing but watch babies. It's built into me." 


Inside the house, the child's tone changed, became querulous, listening. 
Interrogatively, it offered a single yowl. 


"My analysis was correct. It wanted attention. The parents left so 
hurriedly, they forgot to give me permission. When | didn't come to 
investigate, the child stop--" 


The wail burst forth with renewed vigor. 


The robot rotated its head and the alert look flashed on and off. It 
stuttered, "| know w-what I'm doing. But I--I can tell only what has 
happened to my charge, n-never what _will_!" The Sitta rumbled 
bewilderedly. "Anticipation is beyond my capacity. The child is_ hurt 
and hungry. Please come in and help me." 


Triumphantly, Amantha followed the robot into the house toward the 
nursery. She whispered to Ethan, "Sittas ain't smart. | reckon he never 
heard a bunch of babies together. If one cries, they all do." 


The Sitta barred the path. "You seem sincere and are obviously an 
expert. But before you go in, understand this--attempt no harm to the 
being in there. I'm linked." 


"You'll be unlinked if you don't stop acting balky," warned Amantha. She 
ducked under his arm and darted toward the crib. 


"By linked, | mean that if anything happens that | require aid to 
handle, an alarm rings in Sittas Circle and help is on the way. 
Meanwhile, | can put out fires or carry him unharmed through concrete 
walls." 


"Go ahead, run through a wall," invited Amantha abstractly, snatching up 
the child. "The darling's wet, too. Fetch me a diaper." 


The robot fetched at her command. And when the child was quiet, even 
cooing, but with a sharp undertone of protest, Amantha settled back. 
"Now we've got to feed him." 


"They didn't give me special instructions and | can't originate. If you 
hadn't come, I'd have had to contact a doctor." 


Amantha handed the child to Ethan. "You hold him." She went into the 
kitchen. 


Ethan tossed the child up. "Here we go," he bellowed. "Free fall. Got to 
start early to make a spaceman out of you." The Sitta stared at them, 
puzzled, as the infant shrieked with fear or joy. "Now if only Jimmy was 
here to see us," said Ethan, grinning proudly. 


Jimmy didn't come back soon enough. The police arrived first. 


* * * * * 


Ethan wandered to the window. The ground was far below. He didn't want 
to think of what was outside the door. 


"Don't mind jail myself--been in a few." He looked at Amantha. "Just for 
raising hell. Never thought I'd be responsible for putting _you_ behind 
bars." 


"It wasn't you," said Amantha, her back straightening. "Curious about it 
myself." Wisps of hair straggled over her face. "| mean why didn't we 
think of it on Mars? Didn't we know what they'd do?" 


"| guess we didn't." Ethan cracked his knuckles contemplatively. "Did it 
occur to you?" 


"No. | can't understand." She frowned, but it didn't help clarify what 
she was thinking about. 


"We're criminals," said Ethan soberly. "Thieves." 


"| don't mind for us. Jail's not much worse than the home for Retired 
Citizens. It's our grandson I'm thinking of." 


"Don't worry. They won't do a thing to him." His eyes widened and he 
wiped off the sweat. "Oh. | see what you mean." 


"Jailbirds," said Amantha. "We'll still be in here when he grows up. 
It's a fine way to help your kin. They'll never trust him with us in his 
family." 


"Jailbirds," repeated Ethan mournfully. By some magic, his face cracked 
along the wrinkles and broke into a smile. "But once we flew," he 
whispered to himself. 


The door opened and an official of some sort came in. Outside, Ethan 
caught a brief glimpse of guards. 


Marlowe, chief training director of space pilots for Interplanet 

Transport, Inc., walked in silence across the room and eased tiredly 

into a chair behind the desk. He'd gotten the news late at night, having 
been the first one contacted. The ship that had been lost had showed up 
in the atmosphere. There couldn't be a mistake. No other flight was 
scheduled for months. 


"Follow it," he had ordered and the trackers had kept it on the screen, 
flashing a message to the police as soon as they located where it 
landed. It was logical that it should go where it did, but he didn't 


think that anything about this flight was susceptible to a rational 
approach. 


Marlowe's eyelids felt lined with sand, but that was as nothing compared 
to his mental irritation. The two oldsters were dead and the ship was 
vaporized in the Sun. But, of course, it wasn't true and he had to 

figure out why. 


Others would be here to help him unravel the mystery, from Demarest on 
down. Meanwhile, he was first. There was a lesson to learn if he could 
figure out what it was. Damn these senile incompetents. 


"Ethan and Amantha Huntley?" he asked. They didn't fit in with his 
preconceived picture. 


"You the judge?" said Ethan. "| demand to see a lawyer. We've got our 
rights." 


"Why don't you let our son in?" Amantha protested. "I know he's been 
dying to see us. You can't keep us locked up like this." 


"Please! I've just come from a consultation with your son. You'll see 
him soon. As for being detained, you've been well treated. Most of the 
time, doctors have been examining you. Isn't that true?" 


"What's that got to do with it?" challenged Ethan. "Never been sick a 

day in my life. Sure, my back hurts, and now and then my knees swell up. 
But it's nothing. We didn't ask for a doctor. Got our own on Mars. Young 
fellow, fifty or sixty." 


* * * * * 


Facts contradicted each other. They were what Marlowe expected and yet 
they weren't. It was hard to determine. Records showed that if the old 
couple were not actually senile incompetents, they were close to it. Now 
that they'd returned the ship in good condition, legal action against 

them would be dangerous. Everyone had grandparents and knew that they 
were sometimes foolish. It was a spot to get out of as gracefully as the 
company could. 


It was as training director for Interplanet Transport, however, that he 
was interested in them. 


"You were in space for nearly four months," he said. "Few people take 

that much exposure to radiation at one time. We had to determine the 
state of your health. The evaluation isn't complete, but | think we can 

Say you're in no immediate danger." 


Did they understand? It was doubtful. No one else would have stolen the 
ship and attempted to bring it to Earth. But, damn it, they had done so, 


landing the ship on the outskirts of the little town, unobserved in the 
gathering storm. 


The facts were painfully fresh in his mind. 


"I'd like to know something of your background," said Marlowe. "What's 
your experience with spaceships?" 


"Went to Venus in one," Ethan answered. "Also took a trip to Mars. 
Stayed there." 


The old man had haunted the control compartment, watching how it was 
done. Some people did. But that was not a substitute for experience. 


"That was long ago and you were a passenger. Anything more recent?" 
"Nope. Except for this last trip." 

That was what didn't make sense. 

"Are you sure? Be honest. Check your memory." 

The old man had once piloted jets. But it was not the same. 

"No other experience," said Ethan. "Had training, though." 

Marlowe knew it. Without training, no one could manage takeoff and 
landing. Somehow, the official search had failed to uncover this vital 
information. "Where did you take it?" 

"Forget the name. Remember every word of it, though." 

Marlowe nodded. It was often the case. Early memories were fresh and 
clear while later events blew over the enfeebled mind and left no trace. 
"But you didn't tell me where." 

"Don't remember that part of it. It was a mighty good course. Wasn't 
accepted, even though | passed, after paying for my lessons in advance. 
They said | was too old." 

Air lodged in his throat--Marlowe doubled over. If he'd heard 

rightly.... Good God, there were angels and correspondence courses that 
watched over the aged! No--give the credit to angels. 

"| realized | wasn't as spry as | used to be," continued Ethan 

seriously. "Can't shoot off a planet or slam down on one the way your 
pilots do. We were at the far end of the field, quite a ways off. 


Everybody was busy with the pilot who was running around. They were 
trying to help him. 


"Guess they didn't see us. They'd have laughed if they did. We went up 
slow, kind of wobbly. But we got off." 


* * * * * 


The old man was beaming, proud of it. He didn't know it wasn't skill but 

the built-in safety factor, all the stabilizing mechanisms coming into 

play at once. Demarest, the chief of construction, had seen to it that 

the ships were well designed. Marlowe would have to commend him when he 
got here. 


A thought occurred to the training director. If the stabilizing 
mechanisms were there, why not use them always? Of course, it wasn't 
that simple. Interplanetary ship stabilizers weren't effective at high 
speed. 


Another thought crowded in. Why such high speed? That was something over 
which there was no choice. The protective atmosphere had to be left 

swiftly. The speed was added to at every opportunity. It was possible to 

slow down only at the last moment. Otherwise.... 


Otherwise what? 


There was no escape from the conclusion--otherwise heredity was altered 
and mutations would result. Marlowe sat back. This was true without 
exception. It was the biggest factor that controlled the conditions of 
interplanetary flight. But-- 


_They'd had their children! _ 


Marlowe's pulse increased. As training director, he'd learned not to 
leap at things that merely looked good. He had to examine them 
carefully. But--well, it was a new approach, though he couldn't really 
expect anything from it. There was more to a crew than a pilot, more to 
space flight than one incredible lucky voyage, for angels took 
vacations, too. 


"You weren't on duty at all times," Marlowe pointed out. "Then there's 
navigation." 


"Don't sleep much," said Ethan. "Catnap once in a while." He thought it 
over. "When | did sleep, 'Mantha helped out." He looked at her. "I'm not 
the expert on navigation. You'd better ask her." 

"_No!_" cried Marlowe. 


"Why not? Just because I'm a woman?" Her eyes were bright. 


“But who taught you navigation?" 


Amantha sniffed. "Look here, young man, don't tell me what | can learn." 
She closed her eyes and imagination carried her back to the ship. "Lots 
of dials and gadgets--but | used to have near as many in my kitchen 
before they said | was too old to cook. Anyway, you don't have to figure 
it out on paper. If you look at things just right, you sort of know 

where you are." 


* * * * * 


Amantha folded her hands. "First, you take a big handful of the Sun's 
attraction and mix it with a bigger scoop of the gravitation of the 

planet you happen to be on. For us, that was Mars. Then you add a pinch 
of acceleration. That's what makes you rise. When you get out a ways, 
you decrease Mars and add more Earth and another pinch of Sun, stirring 
it around in your mind each day until it feels just right." 


She smiled. "I never did hold with too much measuring." 


The muscles in Marlowe's chest felt cramped from holding his breath in. 
While she spoke, he could almost believe she knew what she was doing, 
that she had a knack for it. Perhaps she did--brief flashes of clarity 
swept over her senile, beclouded mind. And the same with the old man. 
These instances of sanity--and luck--had pulled them through. 


The ship was back, unharmed. He shouldn't ask for more. And yet--they 
had made it to Earth. 


The chute in the desk clattered noisily and ejected a packet. Marlowe 
looked at it--it was for him. The full medical report; it had been slow 

in coming. But this was a small town. The doctor who had looked them 
over was good, though. Marlowe made certain of that. 


He opened the report and read. When he finished, he knew that though 
luck and angels had been with them on takeoff and part of the 
passage--along with dimly remembered fragments of unrelated skills that 
had somehow coalesced into a working knowledge of how to run a ship--it 
wasn't the whole story. When they landed on Earth, it was no miracle. 
They had known what they were doing. 


"What is it?" asked Ethan. "Habeas corpus?" 


"No," said Marlowe. But in one sense it was, though of a kind that no 
mere judge could return a verdict on. He read the report again. 


"No evidence of mental senility," it said in part. "Micro-samples of 

brain cells seem to be taken from someone about forty or fifty. Physical 
reactions are slow but firm and consistent. There are puzzling aspects. 
Certain obscure functions apparently are those of septuagenarians. 
Others are in keeping with the mental age. The weakest organs govern, of 
course; they should live another thirty years, as if they really were in 


their seventies. However, locomotion and judgment should not be impaired 
until the very end. Query: Are you sure these are the people | was 
supposed to examine? | couldn't find that deep, inoperable, though 
non-malignant tumor the man was supposed to have." 


Marlowe folded and refolded the report. Radiation could kill. But it 

could also cure. It was a standard treatment. But never so drastic and 

not on the aged for this purpose. He had come at once on two monumental 
discoveries, both by accident. How many discoveries _were_ accidental? 


These two wouldn't live longer, but they would have a better life and in 
full possession of their senses. 


"Sure, we borrowed--stole the ship," said Ethan abruptly, interrupting 
Marlowe's thoughts. "You got it back, but that don't change things. 
We've got money. We might have enough to pay for most of the fuel." 


"It's not necessary. We'll charge it off as an experiment." Marlowe 
tried to frown. Perhaps he succeeded. "In return for not prosecuting, | 
want you to abandon your pension and go to work for Interplanet 
Transport." 


Ethan's joints creaked as he sat up eagerly. "Work it off? Sounds fair." 
There were wrinkles on his face and there never would be any less, but 
they weren't as deep as they had been, not when they formed the network 
of a smile. "| can sweep out a ship. Maybe you'd even let me go ona 

trip once in a while. | could be a cabin boy." 


They had been considered useless and incapable for so long that they 
still didn't realize what he was saying. They weren't childish, but they 
thought they were. Re-education would have to proceed slowly. 


"| had a trip in mind for you," said Marlowe. "And Amantha will have to 
go to work, too." 


"Young man, it's been a long time since | cooked anything but one 
canalberry shortcake, but you just watch what | can stir up." 


"I've got just the place for you," Marlowe answered. "One more 
stipulation--don't talk about your experiences. If reporters come 
around, and | think they will, say merely that we traced the ship and, 
after conferring with you, decided to drop all charges. Understand?" 


Amantha nodded. "Look bad for you, wouldn't it? Not guarding the ships 
any better than that, | mean." 


He was thankful their minds had merely been resharpened, that they would 
never regain their original edge. She was right--it_would_ look bad. 

Also, the company had competitors. And by the time _they_ got wind of 

it, he wanted to have a head-start. Only a few of the aged would fit in 


with his plans, though the rest would benefit, and by more than a change 
of status. 


Marlowe nodded. "That's it. Report tomorrow and we'll go over your 
assignments." 


“Guess you don't know what we're like," said Ethan. "We've hardly seen 
our littlest grandson yet. What do you suppose we stole--experimented 
with the ship for?" 


Marlowe watched them go and, as the door closed, began to write 
hurriedly. The others would be here soon. He wanted to have it 
summarized by the time they arrived. 


Half an hour later, he looked at what he'd put down. It was on the back 
of the medical report. 


"Memo: Change the design of our lastest ship. Instead of a heavy-hulled, 
superfast rocket, requiring the utmost in bodily coordination and 
stamina, reverse every specification. Permeability to radiation no 
objection." 


He chuckled. Demarest would threaten to resign. It violated every 
precept he had ever learned. But the engineer would change his mind when 
he saw the rest of it. 


* * * * * 


Marlowe read on: "Top speed need not be high. Emphasis should be placed 
on safety. Must be maneuverable by operators whose reactive time is not 
fast, but whose judgment and foresight are trustworthy. Stress 

simplicity. 


"Memo No. 2: Inaugurate another class of service. In addition to fast 
speedy passages when planets are close, a freight system that can 
operate continuously is now possible. The planets will open up faster if 
a steady supply route can be maintained. Older passengers will be a 
mainstay, especially since therapeutic value is sure to be disclosed. 
Estimated time to prepare for first run--one year minimum. 


"Memo No. 3: Recruiting. Do not overlook the most unlikely skill. It may 
indicate undisclosed ability of high order. 


"Training: Blank. Improvise as you go along!" 

Marlowe got up. He thought he heard planes overhead. If so, he had 
something for them. He'd have to argue, but he felt up to it. The sand 
had disappeared from his eyes. His step was lighter, too. 


And that was because of another item he hadn't written down. He wouldn't 


forget. 


He was in the mid-forties and would have to begin learning. It was the 
awkward age--too old--too young. He couldn't hope to pilot the 

murderously fast ships currently in use. And he couldn't take his place 

in the clumsy tubs that would soon be swinging between the planets, 
opening up space to commerce. He would have to wait, but what he learned 
now would be useful some day. It would be better integrated for having 
been long buried in his memory. 


A vintage aspiration. 


When he was immune to the mutating effects of radiation, old and nearly 
sleepless, he could retire from this career--into a better one. 
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